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A letter from Green Letter: changes afoot 


Dear Readers: 


Green Letter In Search of Greener Times is dedicated to 
building an effective Green Movement that transforms 
the institutions, politics and culture of the U.S. into 
those of a society that honors the ten key values of the 
Green Committees of Correspondence (GCoC). These 
are Ecological Wisdom, Decentralization, Respect for 
Diversity, Non-violence, Personal and Social Responsi- 


bility, Global Responsibility, Grassroots Democracy, 
Post-Patriarchal Values, Community-Based Economics, 
Future Focus / Sustainability. 

The GCoC was founded in summer 1984, and has 
grown into a vital grassroots movement that spans the 
country with over 200 chapters. Green Letter has been 
publishing since spring 1984, covering the develop- 
ments of the Greens internationally and domestically. 


continues on inside back cover 


A Struggle on Two Fronts 


The 


[Based on a paper presented at the Rethink- 
ing Marxism Conference, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, Nov. 1989.] 

The Nicaraguan revolutionaries who 
seized the plaza on the 19th of July, 1979 
were filled with dreams, with hope, with 
defiance. Their country, ruthlessly retained 
in a condition of underdevelopment for so 
long, had been released. There were new, 
previously unimagined, visions of develop- 
ment, equality, dignity, advancement — in 
short, a dream of progress, a hope that prog- 
ress denied would soon be theirs, a defiance 
that progress would be measurable despite 


expected antagonisms from that arch neme- ’ 


sis, Tio Sam. 

Much like the rest of the Third World, 
the newly powerful Sandinistas had a vision 
of progress thatdiffered little from the school- 
book description of the industrial revolu- 
tion, and their early plans, rarely realized in 
practice, reflected an unrealistic optimism 
for technology of a typically European sort. 
But within the ranks of these revolutionaries 
was a new revolution, influenced partly by 
the greens of Europe, partly by environmen- 
talists from the north, and, most impor- 
tantly, by the personal experience of some 
particularly observant and thoughtful Nica- 
raguans. This revolution within the revolu- 
tion was to challenge the standard Western 
notion of progress, especially as it related to 
class differences, gender differences, and 
exploitation of the environment. Is it true 
progress, they asked, if elites benefit dispro- 
portionately from “progress?” They answered 


with a resounding no. But they went on to 


query, is it progress if the environment of 
future generations is to be degraded so as to 


enrich the coffers of those who happen to be © . 


alive today? And that was revolutionary. 
Despite the “revolution within the 
Revolution,” Nicaragua today appears sur- 
prisingly similar to the other countries of the 
Central American isthmus. Much of its land 
is severely damaged, that which is not is 
rapidly becoming so, and the future looks 
bleak. The overuse and misuse of pesticides, 
while not as dramatic as in El Salvador and 
Guatemala, is nevertheless severe. Un- 
planned sprawling shantytowns, the prob- 





lem of urbanization, while mild in compari- 
son to Guatemala City or San Salvador, 
leaves Managuan neighborhoods without 
water twice a week. Soil erosion, while not as 
visibly striking as in some areas of Honduras, 
proceeds at alarming rates in the provinces 
of Chinandega and Leén. Such problems 
continue unabated, and there is not much in 
the way of hope for the immediate future. 
Given impressive advances in other 
areas, a fundamentally sound ecological 
philosophy of development, and excellent 
development plansalready in place, why is it 
that environmental deterioration contin- 
ues? | | 
There are two obvious explanations: 


Nicaragua 


John Vandermeer 


first, there isa legacy that derives from many 
years of imperial domination of the country, 
and second, subsequent to the triumph of the 
1979 revolution, imperialism has been en- 
gaged ina counterattack of immense propor- 
tions, the contra war. Both are to blame for 
Nicaragua’s continuing environmental cri- 
sis. 


The Legacy of Imperialism 


Symptoms of imperialism’s legacy 
abound in Nicaragua. First, and perhaps 
foremost for the short term, is the lack of a 


see Nicaragua p. 34 
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A new book by Carolyn Merchant 





Ecological 





reviewed by Steve Nadel 


The events of the past year, whether in 
the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe, have 
finally and totally subverted previous defini- 
tions of progress. Predictability, the certainty 
of ever forward and upward advance, models 
of determinism and control have been chal- 
lenged. The nature of social progress has 
become questionable and open to new con- 
structions. However, these concepts of prog- 
ress have been rooted in 19th century ideals 
of scientific progress, and it is only recently 
that the models of scientific progress have 
been equally challenged. 

Agriculture was the first form of human 
labor subject to the scientific and industrial 
revolutions. Green, third world, indigenous 
peoples and many other activists have chal- 
lenged the outcome of these agricultural 
revolutions, and the resultant land distribu- 
tion, hunger and ecological problems. 
However, little research has been done from 
a Green perspective on the process of agri- 
culture development in North America. 

Ecological Revolutions by Carolyn Mer- 
chant is one of the most thorough accounts 
of development of American agriculture and 
society. Its perspective of the interaction of 


rite 


IN 
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Revolutions: 
Nature, Gender and Science In New England 


worldviews of science, nature and progress, 


- with colonialism, capitalism and patriarchy 


provides a new rigor to Green theory. 
Subtitled, “Nature, Gender and Sci- 


ence In New England,” this new work traces 


the parallel revolutions of world views, so-— 


cial structures and their ecological conse- 
quences. For Merchant, ecological revolu- 
tions are the processes 
through which societies 
construct their relation- 
ship with nature. Starting 
with the indigenous 
peoples of New England, 
Merchant follows their re- 
placement by Puritan set- 
tlers. As the new colonies 
enlarge and are incorpo- 
rated into Britain’s mer- 
cantile empire, the subsistence farm is re- 
placed by market orientation. 

U.S. independence and the rise of 19th 
century science provide the setting for the 
full development of capitalist agriculture, 
with a gender division of labor between male 
oriented market activities and women ori- 
ented home and socialization. The ecologi- 
cal impacts of these social and conceptual 
revolutions are traced by Merchant, con- 
cluding with the hopes for a modern Green 
ecological revolution to a sustainable rela- 
tionship with nature. 

For the indigenous peoples within the 
New England colonies all natural elements 
were equal and alive subjects. Indigenous 
consciousness and relationship to nature was 
“mimetic”, i.e. used all human senses to 
mirrorand mimic nature in human activities 
such as hunting, gathering and agriculture. 
This consciousness raised minimal barriers 
between human and nature. 

The Puritan world views still saw nature 
as animate, but asa fertile Mother providing 
sustenance for the use of the Father’s (God’s) 
children. The Earth began to be viewed as a 
commodity subject to the exploitation of the 
just and virtuous hard working farmer. 

The enclosure of land as private prop- 
erty and the concurrent role of inheritance 
laws started the transformation from agricul- 
ture as a social to a family centered process. 






6¢ 





In the ecological model, humans are 
neither helpless victims nor arrogant 
dominators of nature, but active partici- 
pants in the destiny of the webs of which 
they are a part.” 


This was also a transformation from a subsis- 
tence to a market oriented economy. These 
parallel changes were the foundation for the 
growth of sharp gender divisions in the agri- 
cultural families. 

Originally, colonial agriculture had been 
based upon rotating crops, fallow fields, and 
woodlots. Growing land demand and declin- 








ing land fertility became increasing prob- 
lems in the early 19th century, just as ex- 
panding national markets created demands 
that outstripped the capacity of subsistence 
farming. As lands were overused and lost 
their fertility, new fields were sought further 
inland. Land hunger and expanding domes- 
tic and foreign markets resulted in a colonial 
ecological revolution which destroyed the 
sustainability of indigenous agriculture. 
Growing demand resulted in ecological 
destruction as the rate of forest clearing and 
the intensity of land use increased. New 
scientific conceptsof fertilization and mecha- 
nized agriculture became the new conscious- 
ness, along with market driven modes of 
profit calculation. Marketplace domination 
of agriculture required aconsciousness which 
dominated nature, subject to calculations 
based upon maximizing profits. 
Mechanistic science provided the tools 
to control a passive nature. External ma- 
nipulation of nature by man replaced earlier 
indigenous and colonial conceptions of 
humanity as part of nature. Nature was a 
commodity to be mapped and parcelled out 
like all others; analyzed, quantified and ex- 
tracted for profit. Conservation was nolonger 
driven by long term family sustenance, but 
by market considerations of steady supply 


see Merchant p. 39 


Itis nearly impossible for us to formulate 
clear notions of “progress,” because that 
beguiling notion has been historically tied to 
a form of technology, which increasingly is 
revealed as ecologically disastrous. Our age- 


old romance with that technology and the 


unquestioned assumptions we make about it 
lie far too deep for us to hope for much com- 
prehension of what progress should really 
look like. 

We never question, for example, 
whether recent technologies are better than 
older ones, implicitly identifying the devel- 
opment of newer technologies and tech- 
niques with progress. Are these assumptions 
justified? In fact, aconvincing case might be 
made that the reverse is true. There are a 
number of older technologies, significant 
ones, that we simply cannot equal today. 
The classic example, somewhat widely 
known, is the colors of medieval stained glass 
windows, which are now impossible to dupli- 
cate; but there are other medieval and an- 
cient craft techniques in metal and wood, as 
well as glass, that cannot be reproduced by 
today’s craftsmen and women. (I am arguing 
technology and craftskill, not social system 
here.) 

In prehistoric times, cultures across the 
globe erected numerous structures whose 








“We never question... 
whether recent technolo- 
gies are better than older 
ONES...” 





purposes have always been mystifying 
(though ignorance did not prevent scholars 
from rashly concluding that the bulk of these 
structures were burial sites—often in the 
absence of any human remains). Mostpeople 
are now aware that Stonehenge had impor- 
tant astronomical functions, but few realize 
that the same was true of the Great Pyramid 
and numerous other artificial mounds, ter- 
restrial land carvings (some of them tens of 
miles in length), temples, and numerous 
other “sacred sites” throughout the world. 
Modern investigations have shown that 
various sites are additionally associated with 





striking geophysical and other irregularities, 
including earthquake fault lines, under- 
ground water courses, anomalous magnet- 
ism, gravitational variations, atypical radio- 
active patterns, ultrasound phenomena, and 
a mysterious light form that defies explana- 
tion. Though much of these findings 


David Kubrin 


ness of only 1/50 inch of mortar; one cannot 
even slip an exceedingly thin sheet into the 
cracks. Or consider that its mysterious pas- 
sages somehow, through searing desert day- 
time heat and stunning evening cold, main- 
tain a constant 68°F. Or, finally, consider 


that to this day, 


are still too recent and unsystematic —_..... : a eT the huge build- 
toallowustocomprehendthepre- ._.7 ue » = > » ing is ori- 
cise way these sites iin uae ented 
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were used in archaic 
times, it is clear that 
the ancients who 
built them were aware 
of an array of terres- 7 
trial behaviors and. «e=_se™ 
properties of which we ; 
ourselves have at best 
butaslightglimmer- 
ing (Devereux, 
Steele,andKubrin, 2g 
Earthmind: a mod- 
ern adventure in ancient wisdom, 

Harper & Row, 1989). 

Even more, it is clear that many of these 
sites, 4000 or more years old, some of them, 
were erected on the basis of acomplex mathe- 
matical pattern that allowed the construc- 
tion of “circles” having a rational relation 
between diameter and “circumference’— 
unlike our circles, where we must use a 
problematic and intellectually disquieting 1 
(whose value can never be accurately stated) 
to get from diameter to circumference or 
area. 

Imagine, if you can, our present techno- 
logical society trying to build the Great 
Pyramid today. Think of Bechtel Corpora- 
tion being awarded the contract (as is likely, 
should such an insane project be initiated in 
these times). They couldn’t do it! For both 
social and technological reasons, their ef- 
forts undoubtedly would fail miserably. This 
building thathas stood over 4000 years simply 
mocks our society, incapable of building a 
single structure of any complexity today that 
is not in need of serious repairs within a 
decade or less. 

Consider only that the two and a half 
million stones of the Pyramid (each weigh- 
ing from 2 to 70 tons) are fitted so that the 
joints are not visible, with an average thick- 


re 






RAN AGT. Sa 
‘ 1S ee 


to the four cardinal directions with an accu- 
racy never equalled by any other structure in 
the world. Once more, I should be clear, the 
argument here is on technique and knowl- 
edge of materials, not whose social system is 
superior, but readers should be aware that 
the assumption that the Pyramid was built 
with slave labor has no real proof—it is a pro- 
jection primarily of our own understanding. 

Given a contract to build such a com- 
plex, our Bechtel would have to spend 
months, if not years, simply working out 
details of subcontracts with the many firms 
to which they would have to parcel out the 
project. Labs would be set up especially to 
develop mortar capable of keeping stones in 
place through countless day- and night-time 
extremes of desert temperatures and the 
vagaries of tectonic forces. Another research 
effort would be initiated to find the ideal 
rock for a project of such magnitude, com- 
plexity, and subtlety. Elaborate computer 
simulation would be enlisted to come to 
optimal—and cost-effective—solutions to 
those and other challenges. 

Meanwhile, undoubtedly payoffs would 
occur. Our culture, it turns out, knows a 


see Progress p. 40 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ladakh is a high-altitude desert in the 
Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir. In 
summer, the land is parched and dry; in 
winter, it is frozen solid. In this barren wil- 
derness nothing grows wild. Not the smallest 
shrub, hardly a blade of grass. Yet here, a 
people has for more than a thousand years 
not only madea living, but prospered. Chan- 
nelling water down from snow-fed streams, 
they have formed oases in the desert and 
established a remarkable culture. 

The entire region supports a population 
of just 120,000, the vast majority of whom 
live in small, isolated villages among the 
mountains. Leh, the capital, is the only major 
population center, with some 6000 inhabi- 
tants. More than ninety percentof the people 
own their own land. They keep a few animals 
for food and burden. Grain surpluses are 
traded for wool or luxury items. 

Ladakhi villages are models of self-reli- 
ance. Each family provides for itself all the 
necessities of life, while a number of special- 
ists serve the community as whole. With few 
exceptions the Ladakhis are well housed, 
clothed and fed. In the traditional villages, 
crime is virtually unknown. 

Over the centuries the people have 
maintained a delicate balance with their 
environment. Resources were used to the 
utmost that nature could tolerate, but no 
further. And there was no waste. Everything 
was recycled. Even human nightsoil was 
collected, to serve as fertilizer. 

Until 1962, the area was almost totally 
isolated from the forces of modernization. In 
that year, however, a road was built by the 


Indian Army. Then in 1975 the area was 
opened to tourism, and the process of “devel- 
opment” got under way. 

Helena Norberg-Hodge was one of the 
first westerners to arrive in Ladakh. Her 
experiences and observations of the impact 
of western “development” on the region led 
her to organize the Ladakh Project, a group 
dedicated to supporting the traditional cul- 
ture and to sharing the lessons of that culture 
with the industrialized world. 

(Condensed from the Ladakh Project Re- 
port) 


GL: What is the view of “progress” from 
the traditional Ladakh viewpoint? 

Helena: I arrived in Ladakh just after it 
opened (1975), and learned the language 
right away. I think I got some inside sense of 
what their traditional culture was about. 
The vision of progress had todo with gaining 
a profound insight into the human psyche, 
into what makes human beings happy. Their 
realization was that material acquisition 
wasn’t the answer. Progress was much more 


how to attain happiness., how to feel con- 


tented and at peace. 

GL: Was there a sense of material prog- 
ress, though, of trying to improve agricul- 
tural methods, for instance? 

H: I think the vision was much more a 
cyclical one, a sense of balance. The vast 
majority of people were self-reliant farmers. 
There wasn’t a total disregard for the mate- 
rial. Certainly it was desirable to meet basic 
needs. But there wasn’t an emphasis on “grow 
more”. The goal was balance, an annual 
return from the soil. If there were excess, you 
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Helena Norberg-Hodge is working on a book prospectively titled Ladakh: The West 
Comes to the Himalayas. which describes the traditional culture and the impact of western 
“development.” The book also describes the role of education in training people away from their 
own natural resources and local food-producing economy and into roles as consumers. 

Helena is available for speaking engagements through the Ladakh Project, PO Box 9475, 


Berkeley CA 94709. 


Graphics courtesy of Ladakh Project. Green Letter interview by George Franklin. 
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might invest in making your house a little 
larger, or in jewelry. 

But it’s very difficult to explain to a 
westerner that this state of affairs was not 
static and boring. In terms of the individual, 
there was a remarkable scope for creativity 
and individualism. Individuals were much 
more attuned to differences inhuman beings, 
so much more perceptive about something 
like the inflection of a person’s voice, or 
their gait. There was a lot of humor, people 
being very quick to imitate someone, a much 
sharper perception of nuances. 

GL: What were the immediate effects of 
the first onslaught of tourism in 1975? 

H: Well, I was one of the first to arrive. 
I was welcomed, and people were very inter- 
ested in my culture, but I was treated pretty 
much as an equal. Very soon after that, as 
more tourists arrived, the Ladakhis started 
developing a sense of inferiority. Tourists 
would come and hand things out to the 
children, and children soon in effect became 
beggars. This has a psychological effect, the 
other culture was seen as so rich, and soon 
they started describing themselves as poor. 
Especially the young people started to feel 
that theirculture was inadequate, backwards, 
poor. Ina very uncritical way they wanted to 
do everything they could to adopt what was 
modern. Even in industrialized countries, 
rural people often feel inferior to the urban 
population. It looks from the outside that 
urban life is so much easier and cleaner, it 
looksas if people work much less. The mental 
stress isn’t readily perceived by people who 
haven’t experienced it. It’s important that 
we share some of the experiences of living in 
the modern world, that it’s not all as it looks 
from the outside. 

GL: What were the technological ef- 
fects on the traditional culture? 

H: Well, the typical pattern of develop- 
ment everywhere is to establish the infra- 
structure—roads, schools, sources of energy. 
There’s only ever been one model of devel- 
opment in modern times. That model as- 
sumes that to increase the flow of goods and 
services is beneficial. It assumes that it makes 
sense to bring a population of say 90% food 
producers into this industrial model that has 
only 3% involved in food production. 

Soin Ladakh, the same thing happened. 








The waste problem in Leh 
(graphic by local artist) 


It was mainly for strategic reasons that the 
road was built. The energy at the beginning 
was a diesel generator in the capital. Then 
schools were built to train the population 
away from local food production and into 
the urban economy. Suddenly, there was 
pressure on people. Time became equivalent 
to money. In the traditional economy people 
had vastly more leisure time. The actual 
work of producing food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing took place in something like four months 
of the year. For roughly eight months of the 
year, you had a remarkably rich cultural 
exchange. 

There was suddenly a dramatic centrali- 
zation of power in the capital (Leh, a city of 
6000). The capital was where you could find 
a job, where the money economy was found. 
The new economy forced a competition for 
attificially-scarce resources. Land started to 
cost money, and the space that people occu- 
pied got smaller. 


This is not going on be- 
cause of population pressure. 
It’s artificial, what we call 
“progress”. The assumption is 
that by living in this different 
economy based on specializa- 
tion and on money, you will 
havea better life. Ladakh shows 
very clearly that for the major- 
ity of people, this development 
vastly reduces the quality of life. 
It puts a terrible strain on the 
environment. Each individual 
is consuming vastly more re- 
sources, and the net result is a 
lower quality of life. 

GL: How did the Ladakh 
Project begin its work? 

H: AsI saw the changes oc- 
curing, it became obvious that 
one of the key factors was the 
role of energy. One of the rea- 
sons we have this dramatic 
centralization is that from the 
point of view of the planners it 
looks more efficient to produce 
energy inone place. Ifone wants 
to demonstrate to the Ladakhis 
and to the world that there is 
another way to develop, then 
energy is crucial. So we initi- 
ated a project to demonstrate solar energy. 
We started with heating, because heating 
was one of the most serious problems in the 
traditional culture. We want to promote 
more decentralized, renewable resources. 

There are also things thatcan be done to 
raise the status of the traditional culture, but 
perhaps more importantly, we want to find 
examples in the west that support ecological 
development, for another way of develop- 
ment: It’s all being done ona small scale. We 
haven’t turned things around. 

Ladakh is somewhat unusual, because it 
had so little contact until so late (with the 
developed world). Many people in, say, South 
America wouldn’t identify with what I’m 
saying. They might ask why we don’t work 
with a local group. In other areas, there has 
been a consciousness growing for several 
hundred years around these issues, but in 
Ladakh and Tibet it was all so new, there 
wasn’t this consciousness. Now there is an 


emerging Consciousness. 

GL: How does the question of economic 
sustainability relate to Ladakh, and whatare 
the implications for other cultures? 

H: It relates directly and profoundly to 
what’s happening everywhere in the world, 
just as much in the least developed areas asin 
the most developed. Until today, industrial 
society has been locked into using a way of 
calculating economic growth that is very 
outdated. GNP has been used as a measure of 
a society’s welfare, but today this is measur- 
ing both social and environmental break- 
down and destruction as if it were an increase 
in social welfare. More crime, new prisons, 
new mental hospitals, all this adds to the 
GNP. It’s a question of keeping honest books. 

Social destruction actually adds to the 
GNP, forexample, if the family breaks down 
so there is no exchange of services without 
money. The pressures are to so atomize the 
individual that every last item becomes 
commercialized. It’s in the interest of eco- 
nomic growth to break down social relation- 
ships. Now that’s certainly not what any of 
us would agree is a healthy state of events. 

Because GNP measures only social 
exchange, it considers a society like Ladakh 
where people are provided in a sustainable 
way with food, clothing, their own shelter 
and other needs, without spending a penny, 
to be the poorest of the poor. So if you have 
a farming family that has their house, their 
own land that provides food, clothing from 
their own animals, their own weaving, eve- 
rything for free—and if you pull the father 
and his family into the capital and give him 
a dollar a day toclean the streets, it shows up 
as economic growth, as development and 
progress. 

If we recognize natural resources as a 
type of capital, we would realize that ina very 
important way, the Ladakhis aren’t at all so 
poor. They have natural resources at their 
disposal that are providing basic needs in a 


see Ladakh p.40 
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The destruction of indigenous culture 


TV Brings 


If you have heard of the Mackenzie 
River Valley, it is probably because of that 
Russian nuclear satellite which, in 1978, 
began falling out of orbit to Earth. People 
feared it might fall on Paris or New York, so 
everyone was pleased that it finally crashed 
in hundreds of pieces along a 300-mile swath 
in what the press called an “unpopulated icy 
wasteland” near the Arctic Circle—the 
Mackenzie Valley in Canada’s Northwest 
Territories. Actually the satellite carried 
‘directly over twenty-six communities of Dene 
Indians and Inuit (Eskimo), whose people 
have lived there for at least 20,000 years. To 
call the region “unpopulated” only reveals 
the degree to which native people remain 
invisible today. It’s not as if the stuff fell on 
Canadians. 

A few years ago wasinvited to visit that 
region to be part of a workshop concerning 
television. The sponsor was the Native 
Women’s Association of the NWT. The 
women were worried. The Canadian gov- 
ernment has been pushing the native com- 
munities to accept free satellite dishes. Fif- 
teen of the twenty-six villages had recently 
consented. The women had noticed star- 
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tling and disturbing change in those places. 

Now keep in mind that this is a region 
where people still live in a mostly subsis- 
tence economy: fishing, hunting, trapping. 
Some cash is earned from pelts and leather- 
work (incredible beaded mukluks). And a 
few men have gone north to the oil rigs to 
work for wages. But except in the one real 
town, Yellowknife (pop. 10,000), people live 
more or less as they have for millennia, in log 
houses with smoke sheds attached, all the 
generations together. 

Although thisis nominally Canada, until 


Cold to the North 


Jerry Mander 


cently, when oil was discovered nearby. Even 
today, English is not the first language; 
twenty-two native languages are spoken and 
some 40 percent of the natives speak no Eng- 
lish at all. 

“At first 1 was very enthusiastic about 
television,” one of the women told me upon 
my atrival. “Many of our communities are 
hundreds of miles from each other, with no 
roadsconnecting us.” (There are less than 30 
miles of paved road in the entire Northwest 
Territories. ) “The only communication is by 
radio, or mail.” (Delivered either by dogsled, 





“the Indian people are sitting in their log houses,... 
watching a bunch of white people in Dallas drinking 
martinis and plotting to destroy each other, steal from each 
other and get their friends’ wives into bed.” 





the 1960s there was scarcely a Canadian 
presence, save for the old Hudson’s Bay 
Company traders and a few Mounties. It’s 
one of those terribly harsh parts of the world 
that Western society left alone until re- 


skidoo or airplane.) “Until recently it didn’t 
matter,” she said, “because the villages have 
been self-sufficient for thousands of years. 
But now the government is out there trying 
to change things. They want the people off 
the land so they can mine it and drill. The 
people need to know what’s going on. | 
thought TV would help.” 

So far it has not. The people are mainly 
seeing programs from the United States, 
including The Edge of Night, Dallas, Happy 
Days and The Six Million Dollar Man. The 
rest is from Toronto and Ottawa. 

Cindy Gilday, the Communications 
Coordinator for the Dene Tribe, told me: 
“We're not getting any chance to deal with 
our own problems on TV. There’s only one 
hour each week of local programs in the 
entire NWT, and only rarely do we see an 
Indian or Inuit face, even though we’re the 


- majority population here. Instead, all the 


Indian people are sitting in their log houses, 
alongside these frozen lakes with the dog 
teams tied up outside and the dried fish 
hanging on the lines and they’re watching a 
bunch of white people in Dallas drinking 
martinis around their swimming pools and 
plotting to destroy each other, steal from 


continued next page 


each other and get their friends’ wives into 
bed.” 

The women all felt that TV was glamor- 
izing behaviors and values which are poison- 
ous to life in the north. “Our traditions have 
a lot to do with survival here,” one woman 
said. “Cooperation and sharing and non- 
materialism are the only ways people can 
live here. TV presents values opposite to 
those.” 

Another woman, who identified herself 
as a schoolteacher, said, “When TV came to 
my village I saw an immediate change. The 
kids lost all interest in the native language. 
They only wanted English. But worst of all is 
that storytelling has stopped cold. Story- 
telling used to be the main activity at night; 
all the kids sitting around the old people. | 
was raised that way. We’d ask our grandpar- 
ents for the same stories night after night. 
We loved those stories and they were impor- 
tant. They taught us how to live here. But 
more than that they conveyed trust and love 
and admiration between the young and the 
_ old. The old people were windows into the 
past—the way we could see who we are as 
Indians. It was how the culture was passed 
on. We used to honor our old people but 
that’s all going now. The generations are 
sitting all together now, silently watching 
television. And on TV it seems like being 
young is all that matters and that the old 
have nothing to say.” 

Listening to these women and, in the 
following days, observing what they were 
describing, I realized that for all my criticism 
of television this was the first time I was 
actually seeing, in front of my, eyes, the 
beginning of a process that had already been 
completed in the United States. Television 
has begun to re-design the people of the 
north—their feelings, ideas, images, nerv- 
Ous systems—to be “compatible” (in com- 
puter terms) with the world of the “south.” 
Commodity life. Technological passivity. 
Acceleration. The role of satellites is to 
provide a delivery system for this process in 
hard-to-reach places. Together they serve 
the creation of what Peter Berg calls “mon- 
oculture”—the cloning of cultures. 

© 1990, Jerry Mander. Reprinted with 
permmission from Whole Earth Review, Win- 
ter 1988. 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 
94965. 

[Eds Note: When we heard Jerry Mander 
tell this story ata “Greentalk” in San Francisco 
in Spring 1989, he mentioned that television had 
also apparently brought “elderbeating” to the 
native people.] | 
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The following are remarks made by Moringe Parkipuny, of the Maasai people of Tanzania, 
at a meeting to discuss Environment, Development and Human Rights, November 16, 1989, 
hosted by the International Indian Treaty Council and The Environmental Project on Central 


America. 


I was part of a meeting in Nicaragua in 
June, the conference on the Hope and Fate 
of the Earth. There I met with indigenous 
people from different continents. As we 
talked we recognized that even though we 
are separated by thousands of miles 
and have very different cul- 
tures, we have many com- j PG 
mon problems. 

l am from East Africa, a 
member of the Maasai people 
whoare split by the borders of 
Tanzaniaand Kenya. Weraise 
cattle, sheep and goats. We 
have communal ownership of 
the land. When Europe met 
in Berlin to draw lines across 
Africa, one of the lines was 
drawn across the middle of 
Maasai. Thishascreated many 
difficulties. Nine years ago I 
was sanctioned to represent 
my community in parliament. 
But to even say I represent 
them and our interests in the 
parliament is unacceptable. 
It is viewed as “tribalism,” as 
“dividing the nation,” “not 
encouraging unity.” Yet it is 
clear that we are culturally 
distinct and different. In Tan- 
zania there are 5 major cultural 
groups, yet it is the nature of national poli- 
cies to oppose the concept of such groups. 
Under the slogan of nation building we are 
asked to abandon all tradition, to work for 
“development.” This isa very confusing idea. 
I have decided that in this situation, my 
main allegiance is to my community. 

We are still struggling, and have been 
struggling since the first white settlers came 
and took our best land to create a white 
man’s land. The problems began with the 
expropriation of the landand livestock. Now 
that they have taken much of the land, they 
are starting to talk about “conservation of 
wildlife.” They are talking about the model 
of National Parks as in the U.S. We know 
how Europe establishes national parks in the 
“colonies.” They evict people. When asked 
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why, they say it is because human beings are 
exterminating wild animals everywhere, so 
they need to protect these animals for the 
entire human race, even when it means 
evicting some of us from our homes. Now we 
ask, butaren’t we part of humanity? 
__ Weare just a few thousand of 
\. the 5 billion people, but the 
reason wildlife is disappear- 
ing is not because of indige- 
nous people. We've been liv- 
ing with wildlife for three 
thousand years. We have land 
use systems that we have 
maintained for three thou- 
sand years. Now we are told, 
“you are a threat to wildlife...” 
, - But the serious threat to 
wildlife began with coloniza- 
tion, with missionaries, with 
explorers, troops and the 
rest.... Every white person who 
came, came with a gun ora 
tool. They were not satisfied 
to look, but they had to shoot. 
And those who shot, shot for 
40 years. They didn’t think 
extinction was possible, but 
they—with their gunsand way 
of living—brought us to the 
brink of extinction. Now these 
same people are saying they are 
the ones who know how to protect wildlife, 
that we must protect wildlife and do it 
“properly.” This, of course, means doing it 
“their way.” They want us to do it the way of 
Yellowstone Park. 

This is what we are fighting against. 
This idea that their way, is the only and best 
way. They think that only they know how to 
do things. This is what we try to resist. We 
need the good will and support of people who 
understand this, who respect other cultures, 
who recognize that human knowledge is not 
confined to one culture only, but in every- 
one. 

When we met in Managua with the 
indigenous people we learned that the prob- 





see Maasai p. 41 
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The Living Economy 


Development for Liberation 





Another Development would be: 

¢ Need-oriented, thatis, being geared 
to meeting human needs, both material and 
non-material. It begins with the satisfaction 
of the basic needs of those, dominated and 
exploited, whoconstitute the majority of the 
world’s inhabitants, and ensures at the same 
time the humanisation of all human beings 
by the satisfaction of their needs for expres- 
sion, creativity, equality, and conviviality 
and to understand and master their own 
destiny. 

® Endogenous, thatis, stemming from 
the heart of each society, which defines in 
sovereignty its values and the vision of its 
future. Since development is not a linear 





[The last issue of Green Letter focused on 
Ecological Economics. It was pointed out to us 
that Marxism represents a fundamental contri- 
bution to economic analysis, but we had failed to 
present any Marxist thinking on our theme. 


Rick Wolff offers a contribution to ecological . 


economics from a Marxian perspective. —GL] 

A tremendous renaissance and revitali- 
zation of Marxism is taking place in many 
parts of the world, including the U.S. People 
are rediscovering and reexamining the Marx- 
ian tradition as composed of all sorts of 
different theories, including many that have 
important contributions to make about the 
causes and consequences of ecological crisis. 
These theories had been repressed in favor of 
the one, particular theory that had been for 
several decades the “official” Marxism pro- 
pounded by the now fast-disappearing re- 
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some of. 


his 


process, there could be no universal model, 
and only the plurality of development pat- 
terns can answer to the specificity of each 
Situation. 

@ Self-reliant, that is, implying that 
each society relies primarily on its own 
strength and resources in terms of its mem- 
bers’ energies and its natural and cultural 
environment. Self-reliance clearly needs to 
be exercised at national and international 
(collective self-reliance) levels, but it ac- 
quires its full meaning only if rooted at local 
level, in the praxis of each community. 

e Ecologically sound, that is, utiliz- 
ing rationally the resources of the biosphere 
in full awareness of the potential of local 


: (Green and Marxist! a 


gimes of Eastern Europe. It turns out that in 
the realm of thinking, the winds of demo- 
cratic change have also enabled the many 
dissenting voices within the Marxian tradi- 
tion to re-emerge and to make their marks. 

One such Marxian theory focuses its 
attention on what it calls “surplus labor,” 
understood as follows. In every human 
community, people interact with nature to 
produce goods and services. In so doing, they 
produce first of all a quantity of goods and 
services that they themselves consume. This 
amount of labor is called “necessary labor.” 
However, they always produce more than 
that, an additional or “surplus labor” yield- 
ing a surplus product. In this Marxian the- 
ory, every society exhibits both necessary 
and surplus labor. How the surplus labor is 
produced, who gets it, and what is done with 


ecosystems as well as the global and local 
outer limits imposed on the present and 
future generations. It implies the equitable 
access to resources by all as well as careful, 
socially relevant technologies. 

e Basedon structural transformations; 
they are required, more often than not, in 
social relations, in economic activities and 
in their spatial distribution, as well as in the 
power-structure, so as to recognize the con- 
ditions of self-management and participa- 
tion in decision-making by all those affected 
by it, from the rural or urban community to 
the world as a whole, without which the 
above goals could not be achieved. 

These five points are organically linked. 
Taken in isolation from each other, they 
would not bring about the desired result. For 
development is seen as a whole, as an inte- 
gral, cultural process, as the development of 
every man and woman and the whole of man 
and woman. Another Development means 
liberation. . 

The above was excerpted from: The 
Living Economy: A New Economics in the 
Making, edited by Paul Ekins, Foreword by 
Christian Schumacher, Routledge, London, 
1989. 





Rick Wolff 


itcomprise what this theory sees asa society’s 
“class structure.” However, societies differ in 
how they organize the necessary and surplus 
labor, in how much necessary and surplus 
labor is performed, and in who does the 
surplus labor and in who gets it and what 
they do with it. In short, from this Marxian 
perspective, how societies interact with 
nature, is determined in part by their par- 
ticular patterns of necessary and surplus labor. 

Insome kinds of society, the fruits of the 
surplus as well as the necessary labor remain 
in the hands of those who produced it. In 
social organizations where community 
members collectively produce and appropri- 
ate their own surplus labor, this Marxian 
theory recognizes what it calls a “commu- 


see Wolff p. 41 


Local revolving loan fund 
Bioregionalism in Action 


Bioregionalism, or the value of creating 
self-sustaining local economies that support 
a balanced regional ecology, is one of the 
cornerstones of Green philosophy. It is very 
difficult to implement in the midst of our 
mass-produced culture that still values in- 
creased consumerism and maximum con- 
venience. 

There are some examples of good bi- 
oregional ideas that operate well, however, 
and I would like to describe one that is 
growing in rural Western Massachusetts. 

The Enterprise Fund isa local revolving 
loan fund. It started at the Hilltown Com- 
munity Development Corporation in Ches- 
terfield with a$5000 loan from acommunity 
resident in 1986. The CDC had been ad- 
ministering State commercial loan funds for 
several years but found that the restrictions 
about lending only to those with fixed col- 
lateral stopped them from serving a sizable 
percentage of their more marginal loan 
applicants. They decided to try the combi- 
nation of small loans with flexible terms, 
immediate access and technical assistance 
from the business advisor. It worked. The 
fund has now generated over $20,000 of loan 
activity, and there have been no defaults. 

This year, the tiny local Fund has be- 
come the model for an area-wide Enterprise 
Fund involving five CDC’s in Western 
Massachusetts. The consortium is looking to 
raise $1.25 million in loan funds supple- 
mented by administrative monies and a 10% 
loan guarantee fund pledged by banks and 
foundations. The local campaigns are under- 
way now with the advice of professional 
fundraisers. The idea is that local residents 
who do have discretionary income will be 
asked to “invest in their community” by 
loaning capital in increments of $1000 to 
the Fund for below market rates of interest. 
Their reward will be some financial return, 
the right to call in their loan if they need to, 
and the satisfaction of knowing they have 
contributed to the self-sufficiency of their 
neighbors. They also support the availability 
of fresh local produce, quality crafts and 
friendly services. Newcomers and oldtimers 
alike value the quality of life still available in 
the Hilltowns. It includes scenic beauty, ex- 
cellent recreational facilities, diversity of 


individual skillsand interests, volunteer town 
government, neighborly cooperation and a 
long history of self-reliance. To maintain its 
commitment to those qualities for all resi- 
dents, the Hilltown CDC is enthusiastic 
about its new loan fund. 

The need for this Fund became increas- 
ingly evident as New England’s rural econ- 
omy became more problematic in the 1980's. 
Life on the small family farm is now good for 
little more than subsistence. Additionally, 
in Western Massachusetts in the last decade, 
over half the manufacturing jobs have moved 
to other parts of the country. A 1986 eco- 
nomic analysis of the area says: 


“While unemployment rates have 


fallen significantly from the peaks of 
1982-83 period, most of the decline is 
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Joan Hastings 


due not to the availability of more jobs, 
but rather to the exit of a large number 
of workers from the labor force through 
retirement, out-migration, discourage- 
ment, and entrance into an “under- 
ground economy of off-the-books la- 
bor.” 


That last category is the one that has 
been able to take advantage of the Enterprise 
Fund. 

Commuting on poor roads to cities in 
the Valley to work for low wages, holds little 
appeal to country residents. They need to 
make a living using a range of skills, being 
continuously resourceful, and frequently 
running their own small businesses. The 


see Bioregional p. 42 
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and the Earth 


The two themes of the Congress are 
“Organizing Our Bioregions” and “Promot- 
ing Cultural Diversity—Building Alliances 
and Coalitions.” It is our intent tompower 
people at the Congress by sharing and learn- 
ing the skills and philosophy of bioregional 
organizing. A special focus will be on cele- 
brating the voices of gender, race, class, and 
other species. 

Early registration 

(Before March 15, 1990) 

@ $100 per child 3-11 years 

e $125-200 US. dollars or more per 
adult (12 years or older), or the equivalentin 
Canadian dollars or Mexican pesos. 


Registration after March 15 

® aminimumof $175 U'S. dollars or 
the equivalent in Canadian dollars or Mexi- 
can pesos. 

NO ONE WILL BE ADMITTED AT 
THEEVENT WITHOUT PREREGISTRA- 
TION! 

For more information, or to register: 
NABC IV / c/o Gulf of Maine Books / 

61 Maine St. / Brunswick, ME 04011 /USA 
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The Automotive Column 
Charles Varon 


automotive culture, and spirituality. 
This issue’s column was prepared by Charles Varon, a man whose car was recently rear-ended by a Frito-Lay delivery vehicle. — 


Question: The speed limit on certain 
highways recently jumped from 55 to 65 
miles per hour. This seems like a step back- 
ward, both safety-wise and environmentally. 
Don’t more accidents occur at the higher 
speed? Isn’t more gasoline burned? 

Response: Yes, to both questions. The 
speed increase has been denounced by a 
number of environmentalists. In her Annual 
Compendium of Ecological Disappointments 
(1989), Devia Ubrecht-Marmalade writes: 
‘Raising highway speeds isa typically Ameri- 
can folly. We have a government that speaks 
of a war on drugs while in the same breath 
refusing to admit that American drivers are 
‘speed freaks.” 

Meanwhile, there is at least one person 
suggesting a reduction in the speed limit. This 
lone voiceof reason belongs toTom Magliozzi 
who, with his brother Ray, hosts National 
Public Radio’s weekly call-in program “Car 
Talk.” Tom has proposed a “universal speed 
limit” of 35 mph, “seven times faster than 
you can walk.” And he cites a precedent: in 
1942, as part of the war effort, the nation’s 
speed limit was reduced to 35, in order to 
conserve rubber. To find out more, I inter- 
viewed the Magliozzi brothers by phone. 
The following transcript is an approxima- 
tion of our conversation. 

Green Letter: Tell us about the 35 mile 
an hour idea. 

Tom: There was a study done some- 
where in California; I think it was in L.A. 

Ray: And they concluded that the most 
efficient freeway speed was 35—the speed at 
which things would keep moving. 

GL: Is that where you got the idea? 

Tom: No, I got the idea because that’s as 
fast as my Car goes. 

Ray: And he wants everyone else to 
suffer, too. 

Tom: There’sall kinds ofevidence about 
why it’s the right speed. Horses run at 35 
miles an hour. That means that God knew 
how fast we should go. The only animal on 
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which a guy can ride and go somewhere is a 
horse, and the fastest moving one goes 35 
miles an hour. You can ride a camel but they 
can’t go that fast. 

GL: How fast do camels go? 

Tom: Camels only run about 20 miles 
an hour, and then you wish you weren’t on it. 

Ray: They don’t measure it in miles an 
hour. They measure it in oases per day. 

Tom: Everything points to 35 miles an 
hour as being the sort of natural speed limit. 
When become Philosopher King, the speed 
limit will become 35 miles an hour. And it 
won’t just apply to cars—nothing could go 
over 35. 

Ray: See, he wants planes to go at 35. 

Tom: The amount of travel that goes on 
would be cut drastically. 1 mean, the only 
reason that people go 150, 200 miles away is 
because they think they can make it in three 
hours. If you knew it was gonna take you 
seven hours to do it, you wouldn’t go. You’d 
stay home. You’d buy a fax machine, and 
that would be it. 

So we're going to tremendously cut 
down the amount of fuel that’s being used. 
Then you don’t have to worry about cars 
getting fifty miles to the gallon. It wouldn’t 
matter what you drive. If you only get seven 
miles to the gallon, so what? You’re never 
gonna drive anyway. 

Ray: Right. Andat 35 youcan drive and 
play chess at the same time. 

Tom: You won’t need cruise control any 
more. Think about how much money that 
will save. That’s weight you’re carrying 
around. 

GL: You live in Boston, where you get a 
lot of our California fruit and vegetables 
shipped by planes and trucks that go faster 
than 35 miles an hour. What will you eat 
instead? 

Tom: What we eat now. Corn. Crow. 

Ray: I think trucks should be allowed to 
drive as fast as they want. 

Tom: Trucks already go at any speed 


im Editor’s Note: It is with great pleasure that we make the following announcement: In late June 1990, the Green 
i / Y Letter will sponsor a conference at Hampshire College on the subject “Toward an Automotive Spirituality.” The 
conference is an outgrowth of our search for a new automotive editor (we are currently evaluating 12 candidates with a 
theological background) . These individuals will make presentations at the conference, where we hope to wed Green thinking, 


they want. No, the 35 mile an hour limit 
would apply to trucks as well as it applies to 
cars. 

Ray: The only thing it might not apply 
to is trains, because there’s no traffic on the 
track. So if you can’t ship us your peaches on 
the train, keep your damn peaches! 

GL: So the 35 mile an hour limit would 
encourage bioregionalism? 

Tom: Exactly! The whole problem is 
everyone is moving around too much. 

Ray: The 35 mile an hour limit would 


take us back to the century where my brother 


longs to be. That’s why he thinks everyone 
should stay home. 

Tom: That’s right, they should! Why is 
everyone traveling around? Why does every- 
one think it’s betrer to be somewhere else? 

Ray: You know why? Because where 
they are... 

Tom: What? 

Ray: Sucks! 

Tom: It’s that simple? 

Ray: It’s just as simple as that. You know 
why it sucks? Because people are speeding 
around at 70 miles an hour. 

Tom: If everyone was doing 35, the 
whole world would be happy. Trust me on 
this. 
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In 1950 the United States made 80 
percent of the world’s cars; today it makes 30 
percent. Other countries have the know- 
how, the discipline, and the cheap labor 
costs to compete. Growing numbers of U.S. 
high school graduates flip hamburgers for 
minimum wage because thousands of auto 
factories, parts plants, tool shops, steel mills, 
and rubber and glass factories have shut 
down, like electronics and textile plants 
before them. The United States is no longer 
the unchallenged leader of global manufac- 
turing, and the automobile has lost its place 


An Oral History 





End of the Line 


of Autoworkers and the American Dream 
Richard Feldman and Michael Betzold 


as the linchpin of the American economy. 
The auto industry and the American 
economy have had ups and downs for dec- 
ades. In the past, periods of belt tightening 
have been followed by recoveries in which 
laid-off workers have been called back to 
their jobs and the standard of living has 
risen. But between 1979 and 1984, 5.1 mil- 
lion Americans lost their jobs, and most 
have not been rehired. Some now work for 
lower pay in union or nonunion factories. 
Many are security guards, janitors, or cooks. 
Others are sleeping in the streets. In the 
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“recovery” of the 1980s the work force in the 
automobile and related industries has shrunk 
drastically and real wages have declined... The 
jobs that are being destroyed pay an average 
of $444 a week, while the jobs being gener- 
ated pay $272 a week. This is not just a 
cyclical adjustment. De-industrialization 
means the abundance we have taken for 
granted since World War II isat an end, and 
so is an economy based on a large number of 
well-paid industrial workers. 

Today’s autoworkers are certain that 
their sons and daughters will not have the 
same opportunities they had. Painters and 
welders, mothers and fathers, southerners 
and northerners, native-born and immi- 
grants, sons of coal miners and daughters of 
farmers, Democrats and Republicans, the 
religiousand non-churchgoers—despite their 
vastly different backgroundsand beliefs, they 
know it’s the end of the line. 

“When gothiredat the plant, I thought 
it was a guaranteed job because everybody 
needs cars. I didn’t know they were going to 
lay off people,” says Lance Whitis, an assem- 
bler with twelve years at the plant. “Now | 
know the whole thing is going to fold. This 
is the last generation.” 

“Even the salaried guys are starting to 
worry,” notes drive shaft installer Ed Au- 
buchon. “They’re starting to cut into people 
who live in a lot nicer houses than I do.” 

Some believe that their own actions 
contain the seeds of their destruction. Says 
Texas-born spot welder Ramon Reyes, “The 
harder I work, the more I accomplish, the 
more profits they make, and they use those 
profits to buy robots to clear me out.” 

Today’s autoworkers are survivors who 
work fifty to sixty hours a week, trying to get 
what they can before the doors close for 
good. Their power to refuse work has dimin- 
ished because jobs are scarce, machinery is 
more mobile, and companies are willing to 
close down plants and move. The survivors 
work next to robots that have eliminated the 
worst jobs, as well as their best friends. 

When one employee at the Michigan 
Truck Plant did a survey to find out what 


see Autoworkers p. 42 
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Struggles 





national officeat date set, Tuscarora Indian Eddie Hatcher 
415-753-2130. To pled guilty to kidnapping in exchange for an 







stay informed about the situation 
at Big Mountain, call Alliance for 


18 year sentence. At Hatcher’s request, his 
first year will be spent in the Maximum 


lle 

Winter has been 
rough at Big Mountain. Poverty has been ¢ 3 
deepened by a drought which wiped out 
many crops. Livestock confiscation has in- 
creased; pressure to relocate has intensified, 
fueled by rumors of government deadlines. 
In response to a law suit by the Hopi Tribal 
Council, a U.S. district court has ruled for 
the destruction of 8 structures, including a 
religious (ceremonial) hogan, which it found 
to have been built in violation of the 1974 
Relocation Act (PL 93-531). This destruc- 
tion is scheduled for March 15. 

In June, the Veteran’s Peace Action 
Team (VPAT) is organizing a nation-wide 
convoy to Big Mountain to bring needed 
supplies and to show support. 


port Group (415-664-1847). 


Eddie Hatcher 


As Indian communities and their organizations throughout the Americas pre- 
pare to observe the 500th anniversary of the European invasion of the American 
continent, the South and Meso-American Indian Information Center(SAIIC) urges 
everyone to re-examine the historical record of colonialism, and to take note of the 
ways in which policies of the “new colonialism” are still denying our ancestral rights. 

While European governments plan to celebrate the “discovery” of America by 
re-enacting the “conquest” of Indian nations, there are diverse ways in which Native 
people will commemorate the 500 Years—through the participation of children, 
women and men; through oral tradition, storytelling, collective memory, healing 
ceremonies, music, dance, handicrafts, reinterpretation of events; through the 
investigation of the current situation in Native communities; through the self- 
demarcation of ancestral territories, through books, radio programs and films, 
reaching out to non-Indian people to join forces in our campaign of self-discovery. 

The SAIIC is working with Native organizations throughout the Americas on 
the 500 Years Campaign, and plans to organize an international conference to discuss 
strategies for 500 Years activities. We invite everyone to join usin “rediscovering our 
America” and to take immediate action in support of the work of Indigenous organi- 
zations as they look toward the future. 

[A quarterly bulletin of information on the Indian peoples of South and Meso America 
is available by subscription from SAIIC, PO Box 7550, Oakland CA 94707] 
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Survival (619-277-0911), ortheL.A. 
Big Mountain Support Group (213-399- 
76) or the Bay Area Big Mountain Sup- 





On February 14, after almost a year in 
prison, since a Federal Jury found him not 


For more information, call The VPAT guilty of all charges, and still with no trial 


Security facility in Raleigh where he has 
been imprisoned. 

Supporters expressed surprise at this 
decision, but indicated their continuing 
support for Hatcher and their outrage at the 
repression he has faced. 

For more information, call the Treaty 
Council at 415-566-0251, or the West Coast 
Eddie Hatcher Defense Committee at 415- 
826-6409. Funds are needed for his defense. 
They should be directed to: Robeson De- 
fense Committee / P.O. Box 1389 / Pem- 
broke, NC 28372. Letters of support can be 
written to Eddie Hatcher directly: DL 213 / 
North Carolina Central Prison / 1300 West- 
ern Blvd. / Raleigh, NC 27606 





Buying “seme 


"They have Caught themselves some ttene— 
Hite time 

Water thine 

War time 

By that they believe that they have made history 


But when Doak back, past the hundreds of years 


Of telatory they clatun fa cunt, 
“Through our own theusrands of years, 


Had whee 7 thin of the witllions of red flowers 

“leat ofen each Sirtug of these thausands of 
yeas 

Yo matter how white the wtutlers, 

7 sce hours Uke stars tu the eyes of our children 


—Yiente Derhasw 





A speaking tour sponsored by the Ne- 
vada Desert Experience and the American 
Peace Test is presently underway in the 
Western states region of the U.S. It’s called 
“Voices for Peace and Self-determination” 
and will be the very first of its kind ever. 


Indigenous people from the nuclear testing 


regions of the US (Pauline Esteves, a 
Shoshone elder and a member of the West- 
ern Shoshone Council), and the USSR 
(Kairat Umarov, a member of the Nevada 
Movement in Kazakhstan, USSR) will be 
calling for an end to nuclear testing, and will 
be giving public presentations and speaking 
in schools and universities. For part of this 
time we also hope to havea Tahitian woman 
with the tour. She'll be addressing the struggle 
for a nuclear-free and independent Pacific 
and against French nuclear testing. 

Cities on the tour include: Salt Lake 
City, Cheyenne, Denver, Boulder, Colorado 
Springs, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Tucson, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Las Vegas/Nevada Test 
Site. 

For more information please contact 
the local tour coordinators in your area. 

See Tour Schedule, p. 32 


South American Greens Have 


For the first time in South America, 
after a decade of growing awareness and 
commitment, environmental and ecologist 
representatives from 23 organizations active 
in the ten Republics of the Region (Vene- 
zuela, Columbia, Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay, Uruguay, Chile and Argen- 
tina), met during the last week of October 
1989 at Las Vertientes (Chile) and set a 
South American Pact for Ecological Action 
(Pacto de Accion Ecologica Sudamericano— 
PAES). 

Green activists from three national 
networks (Venezuela, Argentina, Chile) and 
the finest Green thinkers from ten countries 
gathered in front of the Andes hills and the 
banks of the Maipo River to draft an Action 
Plan, which was named “Acuerdo de Las 
Vertientes”. They also issued a key mani- 
festo titled “Declaration de Eco-Indepen- 








Hiroshima Day Demonstration, Kazakhstan, U.S.S.R., August 6, 1989, Poster upper left: 
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Shut down the test site! Banner: We are for an immediate closure of the test site! 
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Meeting 


Miguel Grinberg, GT Correspondent, Buenos Aires 


dencia”. 

This Green event was organized by the 
Chilean Institute of Political Ecology, and 
was backed by the U.N. Commission on 
Economy for Latin America (CEPAL), the 
Nairobi-based Environment Liaison Centre 
(ELC), the South American Peace Commis- 
sion, and the governments of Norway and 
Holland (which provided the funds for the 
meeting). 

The starting point was a debate on the 
U.N. Report “Our Common Future”, but it 
soon became a strong point of departure for 
a decade of transcendental and transforma- 
tional commitments. 

The seminar acted under the common 
banner of “Our Threatened Environmental 
Future”, and rejected the Development 
Model now imposed on South American 
countries by the ruling powers. It claimed 


strongly a real democratic and participative 
process in the region, it rejected the arms 
race and all nuclear energy projects, it set 
clear claims for the preservation of the 
Amazonia and Antarctica, and condemned 
the foreign debt trap which is creating more 
and more situations of social injustice. The 
Action Plan will concentrate on the foreign 
debt, the banning of imports of toxic wastes, 
social environmental education, the widen- 
ing of the campaignagainst the “Dirty Dozen” 
(pesticides), solidarity with the creation of 
“Extractavist Reservations” in the Ama- 
zonian Region, and strong intervention in 
two coming governmental meetings: the 
Latin American Encounter on “Our Com- 
mon Future” (Mexico 1990), and the 1992 
Global Conference (two decades after 
Stockholm’s U.N. Conference on Human 


See Eco-Independencia, p. 41 
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News from Europe 


Hungary 


One of the first major actions of the new 
government in Hungary was the cancella- 
tion of the Bos-Nagyamaros high dam proj- 
ecton the Danube river. Itwasa joint project 
with Czechoslovakia, using Austrian con- 
tractors. This dam would have dramatically 
altered the level and flow of the river drasti- 
cally altering habitats in the Danube basin. 

The opposition to this project was or- 
chestrated by the Danube Circle, a coalition 
of grassroots groups. Under the motto “Keep 
the Danube Blue,” they unified virtually the 
entire spectrum of opposition and alterna- 
tive groups in Hungary. 

Unfortunately, a rift developed between 
the “old” ecologists, who had fought repres- 
sion together long and hard, and “new” 
ecologists whoclamored to become involved 
once the repression ceased. . | 

On the weekend of the 18th and 19th of 
November the foundation congress of the 
Green Party of Hungary was held in Budapest. 
It was clearly dominated, at least numeri- 
cally, by “new” ecologists, with many promi- 
nent “old” ecologists conspicuously absent. 
Calling themselves “Blues” after the Danube 
Circle, rather than greens, they apparently 
felt that the formation of a Green Party was 
premature. | 

Per Gerstrand, a Green member of par- 
liament from Sweden, announced that this 
was the 21st Green Party in Europe, 13 of 
which have representation in their parlia- 
ments. Also present was one of the Green 
members of the Austrian parliament. 

Initiatives mentioned there included 
the formation of an international peace park 
at the point of intersection between Tisza 
riverin southern Hungary, and action against 
hotel development of Obuda island, a cher- 
ished Budapest park. 

In September, an Independent Ecologi- 
cal Center was established under the aus- 
pices of the New York-based Soros Founda- 
tion. It was promised 5 million dollars by 
George Bush during his recent visit to 
Hungary. 

European Youth Forest Action (EYFA), 
based in the Netherlands, is planning tohold 
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their 1990 Ecotopiacamp in Hungary, August 
1-21. This will be their second annual eco- 
logical peace encampment. 





Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia (CSSR) consists of the 
Czech republic (CSR) and the Slovak re- 
public (SSR). The ecologists in Slovakia 
have nationalist sympathies and are united 
behind the Slovak Union of Nature and 
Landscape Conservators. This is a well-or- 
ganized group with controversial, charismatic 
leadership. The union was an established, 
legal organization before the recent revolu- 
tion, but rose heroically to the occasion play- 
ing acentral role in the changes there. They 
have close ties with their neighbors, the 
Austrian Greens, and are pursuinga spiritual 
ecological alliance with Slovak Catholics. 

In the Czech republic, the ecologists are 
more fractionalized. There is disharmony 
between those trying to establish a Green 
Party and others who are attempting to form 
a non-political Green Circle, as well as be- 
tween the formerly legal groups and those 
emerging from the underground. The circle 
of advisors around Vaclav Havel, at the 
center of the revolution, supported the Green 
Circle which was formed before political 
parties were legalized. 

The establishment of the Green Party 
was declared by a published manifesto of five 
signatories immediately prior to announced 
legalization. Not only did the signatories not 
have a program, but they knew very little 
about green politics and had no contacts 
with greens abroad. It was widely suspected 
at the time that this was formed as a provo- 
cation by the secret police to divide or con- 
fuse the opposition. In response to this the 
Green Circle encouraged local people in 


Marcus Endicott 


each town to form their own local green 
groups. | 

Perhaps the first town meeting on nu- 
clear power in Czech history was held re- 
cently in the southern Bohemian city of 
Ceske Budejovice. The extent of reliance on 
nuclear power in the United States, as well 
as the number of stations scheduled to come 
online here, were the primary arguments 
used by the government todefend the nearby 
project. Another controversial issue is hotel 
developmenton Mount Snezka in the Krkon- 
ossky National Park. | 





Poland - 


In Poland the Polish Ecological Club 
(PKE) is the oldest and largest group in the 
movement. Since the formation of the Soli- 
darity coalition government, its focus is 
becoming more scientific and less radical. 
While officially attempting to maintain 
political neutrality, it has extensive reach in 
to both the government and the ecological 
movement, and is responsible for the most 
concrete and constructive projects and leg- 
islation in Poland to date, such as stopping 
hotel development in Krakow parks and 
creating a pedestrian zone out of the old 
town there. 

Co-sponsored by the PKE, two yachts 
from Szezecin took part in this summer's 
Clean Baltic Sea Initiative, sailing around 
the Baltic with six others from the Institute 
of Water Transport in Leningrad. With in- 
ternational crews from both the Eastern and 


Western countries surrounding the Baltic, 
this ecological regatta was a true peace fleet. 

The Green Party of Poland was started 
by a former president from the PKE. It has 
since collapsed into three competing groups, 
each claiming to be the real one and accus- 
ing the others of secret police involvement. 
Anon-political Green Federation wasformed 
in response to these problems. Similar to the 
Czech Green Circle, it is a coalition of all 
different kinds of green groups. 

As in Hungary, there is now also an 
Independent Ecological Center in Warsaw. 
Two main publications devoted to the eco- 
logical movementare circulating in Poland. 
The most widely distributed is the radical 
“Green Brigade,” which leans toward the 
Green Federation. The second most widely 
distributed is the Zielone Lustro of the stu- 
dent union of the PKE. A sociologist with 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, Dr. Piotr 
Glinski, has written a comprehensive paper 
entitled “Environmentalism in Poland.” 
Informally referred to as the “Glinski Re- 
port,” it covers both the history and current 
state of the movement in detail. He will be 
here in the United States, at Stanford, CA, 
for the first six months of this year, sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation. 

There are two burning issues at present 
in Poland. There is a desperate effort to 
prevent the first ever nuclear power stations 
there from going online. The memory of the 
nearby Chernobyl disaster, of which no offi- 
cial announcement came for three days af- 
terwards, is literally etched into the genes of 
every young Pole. Actions during this bit- 
terly cold winter have included a blockade of 
reactor parts coming into Gdansk harbor, 
and pickets at the parliament building in 
Warsaw. Solidarity originally supported the 
anti-nuclearmovement wholeheartedly, but 
has begun to quaver in the face of mounting 
economic crisis. 

The second issue is that of cross-border 
pollution from Czechoslovakia. Since Po- 
land is considered by the European Environ- 
mental Bureau to be the most polluted coun- 
try in Europe, emotions are running espe- 
cially high on this. Before the revolution in 
Czechoslovakia, the question of a military 
action against the offending industry was 
even brought up in the Polish parliament. 


Bulgaria 


According the Professor Lyubomir Iva- 
nov of the Mathematics Faculty of Sofia, 


senior author of “Charta ‘89,” a blueprint for 
the preservation of the Bulgarian natural 
heritage, young intellectuals have recently 
established the independent environmenta 
organization Eco-glasnost. So far their ac- 
tivities have been concentrated on protec- 
tion of the population from local industrial 
pollution and hazardous food and goods.” 
Shortly after this, Eco-glasnost was banned 
by the government, but has since been al- 
lowed to operate. | 

Cross-border pollution from Romania 
has been a major problem here. The town of 
Ruse is across the Danube from the Roma- 
nian chemical plant, Giurgiu, which has 
polluted the air for some time with a thick 
yellow cloud of chlorine gas. The town’s 
people formed a committee to fight this, 
which initially got a harsh official response, 
but has apparently been at least partially 
successful. | 





“FREE POLITICAL PRISONERS" 


Romania 


The January 13 issue of the West Ger- 
man newspaper, Die Griinen, reports that 
local ecological groups are forming through- 
out Romania, although not yet coordinated. 
The new government has apparently already 
stopped a project to make the Danube delta 
and the Danube-Bucharest Canal agricul- 
turally useful at the expense of the unique 
nature preserve there. 

In the southern Romanian area of Ca- 
larasi a chemical plant has hopelessly pol- 
luted the groundwater. In the north around 
Suceava, the smokestack of a synthetic 
container factory was built 60 feet too low, 
due to problems getting building materials, 
and has led to the poisoning deaths of small 
animals and birds. 





German Democratic 
Republic and Federal 
Republic of Germany 


Things are happening so quickly in the 
relationship between the two German states 
and much can be read in the general media 
about what the people in political control 
think. Therefore, we’ve decided to share the 
views of the German Greens from West and 
East. | 


Statement of the Green 
Party (GDR) on the German 


Question. 


The division of Germany is primarily 
the result of World War II, which was caused 
by the criminal action of Germany. 

Today, the populations of both German 
states feel a great need to put an end to all 
ideological hostilities. 

We are striving for an alliance of all 
leftist democratic forces in order to achieve 
a rapprochement, on this basis, of both 
German states within their existing external 
boundaries. 

We propose: 

a. A KSZE (Conference on Security & 
Cooperation) summit conference on the 
German question, to be held in 1990 in 
Helsinki, with the following goals: 

e dissolution of both military alliances 
with maximum, complete disarmament, and 

® creation of acommon European secu- 
rity system; 

b. On a basis of equal importance with 
the KSZE process, an ecological security 
conference, with the goal of dismantling 
environmentally destructive economic struc- 
tures of the world economy, in such a way to 
benefit the third world; 

c. After the 1990 elections, construc- 
tion of a confederative structure of the two 
German states, maintaining the internal 
sovereignty of each: establishment of the 
existing external boundaries, the structural 
inability to commit aggression, the primacy 
of the ecology, the equality of the sexes at all 
levels of popular representation, and anti- 
fascism; 

d. Conclusion of a peace treaty between 
the Confederation and all states who partici- 
pated in World War II. 


See Europe, p. 42 
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The university intellectuals are increas- 
ingly preoccupied with the future. They are 
not especially interested in preparing for the 
future—which is something that people do 
by behaving considerately, moderately, 
conservingly, and decently in the present— 
but in predicting the future, saying now what 
will happen then. But one of the fundamen- 
tal truths of human experience is that wecan 
never be sure what will happen in the next 
minute, much less in the next century. So 
what are the reasons for all these botherings 
of the future by the so called “futurologists?” 

The future is the best of all possible 
settings for the airy work of academic theo- 
rists—simply because neither nature nor 
human nature has taken place there. If you 
build a castle in the air now, people will 
notice that it does not exist, and you will be 
accused of pipedreaming; people will think 
you are crazy. But if you build it in the future, 
which does notexist, youcan call ita “logical 
projection,” your colleagues will talk lear- 
nedly about it, you can hope to get a promo- 
tion, a salary increase, and to earn large fees 
as a lecturer and consultant. 

The most recent “logical projection” 
that I have seen is the work of eleven engi- 
neering professors at Purdue University. This 
one proposes to tell us what American life 
will be like at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century, and I venture to say that no- 
body has ever pipedreamed a more dismal 
“logical projection.” The account I read of- 
fers a glimpse of daily life in 2001 of “the 
fictitious Niray family, living in the imagi- 


CALVIN AND HOBBES /Bill Watterson 
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‘A NEW DECADE \ YEAH, BIG 
IS COMING UP. 
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WHERE ARE THE FINING CARS? 





nary Midland City, U.S.A.” A few samples 
of the text will be enough to show what a 
perfect “world of the future” this is—for 
machines. 

The hero of this fiction, Dave Niray, 
breakfasted ona “cylinder of Nutri-Juice;” in 
2001 nobody cooked at home but a few 


eccentrics: gourmets and old-fashioned 


people. (For some unexplained reason, the 
future is here described in the past tense.) 

After drinking his breakfast, Dave be- 
gan work. “Dave was an editor and feature 
writer for Trans Com News Service, one of 
the world’s largest electronic news organiza- 
tions. Although he routinely worked on 
stories of national and international events, 
he seldom left the apartment. His video 
screen gave him access to all of Trans Com’s 
files. He could interview almost anyone in 
the world—from prime minister to Eskimo 
trader—via Vision-Phone.” 

By Vision-Phone, Dave interviewed “the 
minister of agriculture in Buenos Aires,” 
composed his article, and then “activated 
the house monitor computer system,” which 
reminded him “that Rent-A-Robot would 
be coming in to clean.” 

Ava, Dave's wife, worked in a factory. 
She did her work in a “control room” before 
“an enormous array of keyboards, video 
screens, and ranksandfiles of tiny lights. Her 
work was “kept track of” by a “central com- 
puter” known as the “front office.” The 
members of “Ava’s crew ... were, of course, 
machines.” Although she was called a super- 
visor, she really did no supervision. 

Inthe evening, the Niraysand theirson, 





DEAL! UMPH.) WHERE ARE THE MOON COLONIES? | WHERE ARE THE DISINTEGRATION 

, | WHERE ARE THE PERSONAL AL 

ROBOTS AND THE ZERD GRAVITY 

val BOOTS, HUH? YOu CALL THIS A 

aw NEW DECADE ?/ You CAL THIS 
H 6 OTHE FUTURE ?? HA ® 


— RAYS? WHERE 
, ARE THE FLOATING | 
. CTNVeES? ! 


Billy, played electronic games on their video- 
screens. 

This is a remarkable world in several 
respects. These people are apparently able to 
live an entire day without fulfilling directly 
any necessity of their lives. They do not take 
pleasure in any physical contact with any- 
thing or anybody. It is not recorded that they 
ever touch or speak to each other. Nor ap- 
parently, do they ever think a thought. Their 
entire mental life is devoted to acquiring 
things, getting promoted, and being elec- 
tronically amused. | 

Although this world is enormously so- 
phisticated technologically, it is biologically 
cruderand more irresponsible than our own. 
The Nirays drank “water recycled directly 
from sewage” because “their was really little 
choice. The wells had gone dry . . . years ago, 
and only an idiot would try to purify the stuff 
thatcame out of lakes and streams in the year 
2001.” 

The engineers at Purdue assume that 
technology can be substituted for biology (as 
for everything else) with perfect adequacy 
and safety. There is not an ecological, eco- 
nomic, political, esthetic, or social consid- 
eration anywhere in the account. In this 
world, as we see from the Niray’s job descrip- 
tion, words do not mean what they say: Ava 
is a supervisor, not because she supervises, 
but because she is called a supervisor. And 
knowledge has become simply news. No one 
needs to write or speak with authority. It is 
normal procedure for a reporter to write an 
article about a country he has never seen. 
Technology has thus replaced truth; it has 









Calvin & Hobbes © 1989 Universal Press Syndicate. Reprinted with permission. All rights reserved. 





perfected the public lie. 

This “future” society is built exclusively 
on the twin principles of “convenience” and 
“control”—built that is, on the dread of any 
kind of physical activity remotely classifi- 
able as work. “Convenience,” raised to this 
power, means the exchange of dependence 
(on oneself, on other people, on other crea- 
tures) for “control.” It means not needing 
anything or anybody in particular. “Con- 
trol” means, ultimately, being controlled, for 
in this world every room isa “control room,” 
and no one is ever beyond control. 

This “future” is so dismal, I think, be- 
cause it is so nearly lifeless. The only living 
creatures, or the only ones we view, are 
humans, and humans are rigidly isolated 
from one another. They make no direct 
connections. They deal with each other, as 
they deal with the material world, only 
through technology. They live by “remote 
control.” In nothing else I have read has the 
meaning of that phrase come so clear. Re- 
mote control is pure control—control with- 
out contact, without feeling, without fellow- 
feeling, therefore without satisfaction. Or it 
is without satisfaction to any but the totali- 
tarian personality that enjoys control for its 
own sake. 

And so the first question raised by the 
work of these fanciful engineers is: Where 
does satisfaction come from? 


I was writing not long ago about a team 
of Purdue engineers who foresaw that by 
2001 practically everything would be done 
by remote control. The question I asked— 
because such a “projection” forces one to ask 
it—was, Where does satisfaction come from? | 
concluded that there probably wouldn’t be 
much satisfaction in such a world. There 
would bea lot of what passes for “efficiency,” 
a lot of “production” and “consumption,” 
but little satisfaction. 


What I failed to acknowledge was that _ 


this “world of the future” is already estab- 
lished among us, and is growing. Two adver- 
tisements that I have lately received from 
correspondents make this clear, and raise the 
question about the sources of satisfaction 


more immediately and urgently than any 


abstract “projection” can do. 


Thefirst is the legend from a John Deere 
display at Waterloo Municipal Airport: 

INTRODUCING SOUND-GARD 
BODY... 

A DOWN TO EARTH SPACE CAP- 
SULE. 

New Sound-Gard body from John Deere, 
an “earth space capsule” to protect and 
encourage the American farmer at his job 
of being “Breadwinner to a world of fami- 
lies.” 

Outside: dust, noise, heat, , storm, fumes. 

Inside: all’s quiet, comfortable, safe. 

Features include a 4 post Roll Gard, 
space-age metals, plastics, and fibers to iso- 
late driver from noise, vibration, and jolts. 
He dials ‘inside weather’, to his liking...he 
push buttons radio or stereo tape enter- 
tainment. He breathes filtered, condi- 


Wendell Berry 


escape its responsibilities, then the corpses 
begin to pile up and to get into the wrong 
places. One of the laws that the world im- 
poses on us is that everything must be re- 
turned to its source to be used again. But one 
of the first principles of the haters is to 
violate this law in the name of convenience 












tioned air in his pressurized compart- “{¥" Eh." 


ment. He has remote control over multi- 
tonand multi-hookups, with control tower 
visibility...from his scientifically padded seat. 

The second ad is an ad for a condomin- 
ium housing development: 

HOME OF THE FREE. 

We do the things you hate. You do the 
things you like. We mow the lawn, shovel 
the walks, paint and repair and do all exte- 
rior maintenance. 

You cross-country ski, play tennis, hike, 
swim, work out, read or nap. Or advise our 
permanent maintenance staff as they do the 
things you hate. 

Differentas they may seem at first, these 
two ads make the same appeal, and they 
represent two aspects of the same problem: 
the widespread, and still spreading, assump- 
tion that we somehow have the right to be 
set free from anything whatsoever we “hate” 
or don’t want to do. According to this view, 
what we want to be set free from are the 
natural conditions of the world and the 
necessary work of human life; we do not 
want to experience temperatures that are 
the least bit too hot or too cold, or to work in 
the sun, or be exposed to wind or rain, or 
come in personal contact with anything 
describable as dirt, or provide for any of our 
own needs, or clean up after ourselves. 

When people begin to “hate” the life 
cycle and to try to live outside it and to 





or efficiency. Because it is “inconvenient” to 
return bottles to the beverage manufactur- 
ers, “dead soldiers” pile up in the road ditches 
and in the waterways. Because it is “incon- 
venient” to be responsible for wastes, the 
rivers are polluted with everything from 
human excrement to various carcinogens 
and poisons. Because it is “efficient” (by 
what standard?) to mass-produce meat and 
milk in food “factories,” the animal manures 
that once would have fertilized the fields 
have instead become wastes and pollutants. 
And so to be “free” of “inconvenience” and 
“inefficiency” we are paying a high price— 
which the haters among us are happy to 
charge to posterity. 

And what a putrid (and profitable) use 
they have made of the idea of freedom! What 
a tragic evolution has taken place when the 
inheritors of the Bill of Rights are told, and. 
when some of them believe, that the “home 
of the free” is where somebody else will do 
your work! 


Excerpted from Chapters 14, “Looking 
Ahead”, and 15, “Home of the Free”, from 
The Gift Of Good Land, copyright © 1981 by 
Wendell Berry. Published by North Point Press, 
reprinted with permission. 

Our thanks to North Point for waiving the 
usual reprint fees. 
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corner when the postmaster said our 
mail would.no longer fit in the box! _ 
Both correspondence and committees 


are multiplying in the Green Committees of 


Correspondence. Mail arriving at Box 30208 
surpasses 600 pieces a month; committees 
have grown to 221 affiliated locals, with an 
additional 53 groups in the process of organ- 
izing. . . 

This growth was also reflected in dol- 
lars. 1989 income was up 81.7% over 1988. 
Active and supporting paid members now 
number over 2,400—doubling in less than a 
year. This means we not only need a second 
mailbox, but will soon need a second com- 
puter, second phone line, second assistant... 
larger office? 


Is the Press Listening? 

Not much. We still run into educated 
people, folks in the know, even newspaper 
junkies, who have yet to hear of the Greens. 
But the message is getting out; in the last 6 
months the Greens have been featured in 
the following: | 

Mainstream Newspapers: 

@ San Francisco Chronicle 
Dallas Times Herald 
St. Petersburg Times 
Detroit Free Press 
Houston Post 
LA Weekly 
Chicago Tribune 
LA Times 

ews gathering agencies: 
Associated Press 
Reuters 
Knight-Ridder 

n 

New Frontier 
New Options 
National Catholic Reporter 
Utne Reader 
New Age Journal 
In Context 
Village Voice 
Harrowsmith 
E Magazine 
Plus hundreds of local articles which 


Ze @ © @ @ 6 @ 
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never cross our desk. If you’d like copies of 


any of the above, please contact the Clear- 
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Clearinghouse Report 


Whee weld comedihe inghouse for a listing and prices. 


What Else Do We Do? 


We keep busy. For those of you who 


missed it, or might want it, the CH provides 
the following: 


1. Organizing packets. For people who wish 
to start a group, we are happy to send the 
following information: steps for joining; a 
meeting process manual; Green CoC 
Working Guidelines; tips from successful 
locals; and of course, an application. For 
current members, we can also send names 
of other Greens in your area. 

2. Acurrent list of all locals and regions. 
(Good for networking, connecting far away 
relatives with the nearest local, and plan- 
ning vacations—$1.) 

3. A-current list of Green CoC newslet- 
ters. 

4. A Green bibliography and a list of re- 
cent Green press articles. 

5. The IC Bulletin is published by the Clear- 
inghouse monthly to facilitate com- 
munication within the Green CoC. Chock 
full of timely Green info—proposals and 
minutes of Interregional Committee meet- 
ings, IC reports, news from locals and re- 
gions, Green press and more. Forty odd 
pages a month, costs $35 per year. 
(Available only to members of locals 
in good standing, please limit to 2 
per local.) 

6. Brochures at cost, $10 per 100. 
Just updated, the new brochure 
includes a new cover and re- 
cent local success stories. 
(Most folks can’t put itdown 

till they finish.) 

7. New Service: When we 
are notified that 


Masel 

















Jim Richmond 


you have moved to another town, we'll 
send you the name of the nearest Green 
group. 


Some Personal Observations: 

For many of us, the compelling nature of 
the Green vision was its promise to unite the 
separate “greenish” single issue movements 
intoa holistic, ecological force capable of in- 
fluencing the direction in which our country 
is going. At the local level we see a pattern of 
folks feeling a need to engage in this project 
or that, and soon the group breaks down into 
a half dozen working groups. While good is 
accomplished, it seems these locals end up 
reflecting the fragmentation cited above. So 
I sense many groups are still trying to find 
their focus. 

Structure: I’ve heard of no group bur- 
dened by too much of it. Unstructured or 
loosely organized locals tend to thrive ini- 
tially; only later do troubles arise. One wel- 
come trouble is that the local or region wakes 
up one day to a surge of people who wish to 
climb on the Green bandwagon and the 
structure is not there to accommodate them 
all. Southern California comes to mind. A 
less welcome trouble results when a few very 

active members carry the group and 

eventually burn out. (Interestingly, 
it’s often they who then turn their en- 
ergies tocreating innovative local struc- 
tures.) The surge is coming. While | 
value thedecentralistapproach, the ques- 
tion of appropriate structure seems espe- 
cially timely now. 
Such are some of the issues we would 
like to see more Greens addressing. 

Promise and Creativity 

Signs of promise abound. Students are 
organizing a Green presence from junior 
high through college. We see new members 
who find the Green message so compelling 
that within weeks they have organized a 
local group. We see old timers who sur- 
vived the early frustrations inherent in 

creating a new organization still persis- 
tently nourishing the movement. And 
we hear parents and grandparents, 
never politically active before, say they 
now have to do something. Said the 
father of a two-year-old, “I want to be 


continued next page 


Present credentials at Conference 


GCoC 


Until the October IC meeting, I felt 
that the GCoC hadn’t embraced the “green- 
ing of the realpolitik” beyond the US bor- 
ders. I’ve hoped that IC meetings will be- 
come a forum for celebration and rapproche- 
ment, especially amid a climate of global 
change. And the meeting in Washington, 
D.C. did welcome the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Conference of European 
Greens in Brussels, December 16-18, 1989. 

I had two months to make the arrange- 
ments for our American representatives. Phil 
Hill was already doing a fine job of arranging 
appointments with members of the Euro- 
pean parliament, while Mindy Lorenz and I 
feverishly fundraised. | 

Mindy and! met Phil at Bonn, where he 





able to answer my son when he asks what I 

did during the war.” 

To acknowledge splendid Green en- 
deavorsand creativity, wehumbly announce 
the front-runners in the Sunflower Awards. 
Let us know if your group can top these early 
favorites. 

Sunflower Awards: 

@ FASTEST GROWING LOCAL: 
Charlotte Greens 

© FASTEST GROWING REGION: 
Southern California 

@ INNOVATIVE LOCAL STRUC- 
TURE: Columbia Willamette Greens 

¢ SNAZZIEST T-SHIRT: Gateway 

Green Alliance (Featuring the St. 

Louis arch as a recycling symbol.) 

e MOST ENTERTAINING LOCAL 
NEWSLETTER: Univ. of Western 
Florida Greens 

@ FAITHFUL BOOKKEEPER: New 
York Green Party, Lorna Salzman 
(when we can read her handwriting.) 

© BEST PARTY: Tampa Bay Greens, 

“Pay Your Dues Party” 

e BEST LETTERHEAD: Nevada 
County Green Alliance 

e BEST ONE-LINER: Kansas City 
Greens, “Think Globally, Party 
Locally.” 

® OTHER CATEGORIES: ??? 





Ross Mirkarimi 


whisked us away to meetings with Die Griinen 
MPs and staff. We were escorted by George 
Pumphrey, an American who is parliamen- 
tary assistant to Gertrude Schilling. He was 
a radical black activist during the 60’s, and 
claims he is still persona non grata in the 
States. George’s political evolution within 
the Greens typifies a transformation in gov- 
ernment from the “fundi” to the “realo” 
position. Beyond the realos and the fundis 
are new fractions, which include such groups 
as the Left Forum [leftists and ecofeminists] 





right: Sara Parkin, Per Gahrton, Leo Cox, 


and the New Departure [a solidarity party 
interested in bridging the realo-fundi split]. 
During our interviews, I decided in mid- 
stream to drop the conventional line of 
questioning I had prepared on the plane, and 
react to the real situation and emotions of 
the Greens | met. I was surprised at how fast 
my perceptions of our more prominent sib- 
ling, Die Griinen, unraveled. 

We spoke with parliamentarians Lie- 
selotte Wollny, Dr. Helmut Lippelt, and 
Wilhelm Knabe. Their opinions on Green 
strategy illustrated the chronic uncertainty 
about Die Griinen’s effectiveness. 

Dr. Lippelt sees a need to green the 
Social Democrats. He thinks this approach 
will pacify those who think Die Griinen are 
too radical. His tone was pragmatic, as he 
carefully illustrated his agenda for demilita- 
rizing Europe step by step. _ 

Lieselotte Wollny spoke emphatically 
of her discontent as a parliamentarian, in 






terms of “selling out” her 
grassroots. 1 had to remind 
myself to breathe, as she tearfully 
urged us to remember to build mecha- 
nisms to bridge the gaps between leaders and 
the grassroots, as they emerge in the US 
movement. 

And Wilhelm Knabe, who was at the 
Eugene conference, exuded political savvy 
as he stressed the necessity for vigilance and 
mutual trust for Die Griinen’s longevity. 

The feeling I left with is that a new 


Bruno Boissiére. Photo by Mindy Lorenz. 


generation of “Petra Kellys” is about to 
emerge, as a response to feelings of disenfran- 
chisement among Greens who originally 
sought a more decentralized political order. 
In Bonn we met Jiirgen Maier, Interna- 
tional Liaison to the Federal Executive 
Committee of Die Griinen. He joined the 
party at age 16 in 1979. Since then he has 
demonstrated his political prowess in ad- 
vancing the Greens beyond the blocs. He 
has earned a reputation as somewhat of an 
“enfant terrible.” | 
_ We hitched a ride with him to Brussels, 
for the two-day meeting of the European 
Greens. That meeting was unprecedented— 
not only were representatives present for the 
first time from the US [us], Canada, and New 
Zealand, but delegates registered from Po- 
land, Hungary, Estonia, Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many, as well as the UK, Ireland, France, 


see Conference, p. 23 
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South Dakota 


Although we are a small group, 
South Dakota Greens have been active 
during the past six months. In July 1989, 
SDG publicized the Green movement 
through an advertisement in The Lakota 
Times, a newspaper which serves “the 
Lakota Nation and All Indian Coun- 
try”. More recently, South Dakota 
Greens have been supporting the efforts 
of the Surface Mining Initiative Fund to 
put surface mining and solid waste ini- 
_tiatives on the 1990 general election 
ballot in South Dakota. 

Jeff Taylor, GT Correspondent 
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Spirituality Working Group Coordinator 
Reflects on SPAKA process 


January 15,1990 

Dear SPAKA Participants, IC mem- 
bers, and Interested Parties: 

Some of you have heard from me over 
the phone, but many of you have probably 
wondered whether or not the Spirituality 
Working Group is really working. Here is a 
summary of what has happened since Eu- 
gene, including my own personal reflections 
of problems with the SPAKA process, and 
why I have felt “stymied” (Christa Slaton, 
please take note). 

I assumed the role of Spirituality Coor- 
dinator at the SPAKA conference in Eu- 
gene. Although many groups had significant 
problems with their process in Eugene, I felt 
that our group worked the way it was sup- 
posed to work. This was amazing given the 
fact that the Spirituality Group was com- 
posed of an incredibly diverse bunch of 
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people, including a Methodist minister, a 
Jew, a Pagan, a Hindu, a Buddhist, a Native 
American, a Quaker, an Atheist, and an 
Agnostic, to name only a few. The group was 
almost equally balanced between men and 
women, and a broad age range was repre- 
sented. There was a great deal of respect for 
others’ opinions and beliefs, and throughout 
our process, the participants stuck to the goal 
of developing a position paper on Spiritual- 
ity. I do not think I was alone in feeling that 


it was a spiritual experience to be a part of 


that group. 

The problems encountered in Eugene 
included a lack of time (even though many 
of us met in two additional sessions), and 
difficulty incorporating second-day partici- 
pants who did not attend our working group 
the first day. Because of the intense debate 
concerning the role of spirituality ina devel- 


oping political entity, there was also some 
attempt to “water down” our statement in 
the (probably futile) hope that certain sub- 
groups would not be antagonistic. Because of 
this, there was a last-minute revision that 
many of the original working group members 
found significantly weakened our original 
formulations. 

After Eugene, I never received a list of 
our working group members which was sup- 
posed to be sent to me by our facilitator. I did 
receive a letter from John Rensenbrink in 
August clarifying my role as a contact per- 
son, which was basically “to produce a re- 
fined Text that seems good to you, based, of 
course, on the input of all those who write 
you and whom you consult for help and 
guidance.” 

I was not overwhelmed with letters. | 
received six: one from Lorna Salzman of the 
New York Greens; one from A. Charles Laws 
in Massachusetts; a “preamble” from some- 
one in the New York Greens whose name 


Conference 
: continued from page 21 


Holland, Switzerland, Austria, West Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland, Greece, and Belgium. 
Simultaneous translation was provided dur- 
ing the meeting, with English being the 
language of choice for press conferences. 

The express purpose of the European 
Green organization and its team of co-Secre- 
taries, is to coordinate the activities of the 
national Green parties and establish inter- 
national relationships within the Green 
Movement. The agenda included reports of 
the election results for the European and 
national parliaments, status reports from 
Eastern Europe, greetings and reports from 
the extra-continental observers [us, again], 
discussions of the Siloists in Spain and else- 
where, and drafting a statement of support 
for the World Forest Campaign. 

One outcome was a “common state- 
ment,” signed by all the groups present, is- 
sued at a press conference. The following 
excerpt talks about a part of geopolitics that 
becomes more urgent every day: “In the 
spirit of global harmony, we further recog- 
nize that North America is not part of Eu- 
rope, and therefore we oppose any initiative 
that supports the continued existence of a 
post-Cold War NATO.” 


The meeting also consensed to a state- 
ment condemning the Ceaucescu govern- 
ment in Romania, only days before its fall. 

I have a sample of a myriad of conversa- 
tions to report, as 1 was happily prevented 
from sleeping much. 

Sara Parkin, the International Liaison 
Secretary for the UK Green Party, advised us 
to accelerate the pace of our organizing and 
electoral activity. She perceives us as having 
a “fear of leaders” and distrust of delegated 
authority, an inability to address issues of 
power. Her critique was echoed by Leo Cox, 
General-Secretary-elect of the European 
Greens, and Per Gharton, a Swedish MP and 
former Euro-Secretary, who both advocated 
a stronger political posture for US Greens. 

The meeting of East and West in Brus- 
sels inspired a “new detente” that neither 
European nor US mainstream parties could 
fathom. For example, many at the confer- 
ence deem the highly touted EEC mergingin 
1992 as tantamount to a new division of 
Europe. Greens note that the 92 event only 
directly involves 12 countries, not by any 
means the whole of Europe. They feel that 
many countries’ social and economic reali- 
ties call for alternative strategies to a “free 
market” system, and the western Greens 
warn Eastern Europeans against the seduc- 
tive marketing strategies of the hungry West. 

There is a wide-spread consensus that 
we live in an age of dramatic paradoxes. We 








can fall into 
complementary traps, 
either under- or over-esti- 
mating their potentials. Do you 
remember the contradictory feelings 
ofempowermentand uncertainty when you 
left your parent’s home? Exactly! 

The International Working Group of 
the GCoC is coordinating functions domes- 
tically and abroad through the Earth Island 
Institute. There are heavy demands on our 
international contacts, so we want to main- 
tain a formal network of contacts through 
the regions and locals for participation in the 
International Working Group. If you want 
toassist, pleasecontact Ross Mirkarimi/Inter- 
national Working Group, GCoC, c/o Earth 
Island Institute, 300 Broadway, Suite 28, 
San Francisco 94111, 415-788-3666. 








was unreadable; information from Joe Peter- 

son in Eugene concerning a world Council of 
Churches Convocation in Korea; a packet 
from Cullen Stewart in Maine concerning 
“plant prohibition”; a message from Dave 
Cutler in Massachusetts; and a very short 
note from Dee Berry in Kansas City. In 
addition, I read Matthew Gilbert’s article on 
spirituality in the December issue of Green 
Synthesis. Three of the letters I received 
were directly relevant to the process of refin- 
ing the Spirituality statement. Consequently, 
I do not feel that the following “revision” of 
the SPAKA statement is really a reflection 
ofa broader base than was present in Eugene. 
Is this the “grassroots”? 

However, | did read everyone’s letters, 
discussed the statementwith my local Circle, 
and thought about it a lot. Only two people 
directly criticized our SPAKA paper; one 
thought the statement about attempts to 
formulate a Green spirituality being “tempo- 
rary and imperfect” was superfluous, and 


since I agreed, I omitted the statement. All 
attempts to formulate all the position papers 
are temporary and imperfect. | 
The big “issue” concerning incorporat- 
ing spirituality into politics seems to be based 
on the perception by some that spiritual 
people are either guilt-ridden or have their 
heads in the clouds or both. The paper Lorna 
Salzman sent me addressed this issue, as did 
Matthew Gilbert’s article. In either case, the 
social ecologists seem to think that being 
spiritual is antithetical to action. However, 
I did not see anything in our spirituality 
statement that implied that action was un- 
important. As Gilbert expressed it “Calls for 
a fundamental restructuring of society are 
not incompatible with the need to honor the 
interrelated web of ourcollective existence.” 
Theonly other section! changed slightly 
concerned the emphasis placed on people as 
“caretakers” of the earth. What I remember 
from Eugene, and what is reflected in my 
notes, isan emphasis on recognizing that we 


are part of the web of life, and that we need 


to heal ourselves and the Earth. Sol changed 
a few words in paragraphs 3 and 4 to reflect 
peoples’ comments on that issue. 

Other than these few changes, the Green 
Spirituality statement is basically the same 
as it was in Eugene. It is not what I would 
have written by myself, and I don’t know if 
it’s any better or worse than an individual 
statement. However, I did want to respect 
the work which took place in Eugene, where 
I did sense a real “grassroots” effort. 

Thanks to all who wrote me. I’m sorry I 
did not respond to all of you personally. 

I would appreciate it if you would print 
this letter in Greener Times or somewhere 
else so everyone could be aware of the proc- 
ess of refining the SPAKA statements. 

Linda Neale, Spirituality Working Group, 
Columbia-Willamette Greens 


[See Spirituality statement in SPAKA 
section. —GL] 
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Greater Kansas City Greens 


1989 was a busy and successful year for 
our local green group. Our membership grew 
by over 50% and our influence in the city, 
although harder to measure, is definitely on 
the rise. | 

During the year, the recycling working 
group had many successes including helping 
to draft a recycling proposal for the city, 
opening recycling centers, getting a large 
hospital to discontinue its use of disposable 
diapers, and educating both Greensand non- 
Greens on the latest developments in this 
crucial area. The Organic Connections 
working group sponsored its third successful 
conference and continues to work to make 
safe, organic food available in Kansas City. 

Several new working groups formed 
during the year, including a Women’s Cau- 
cus, a Men’s Support Group, a Community 
Building Group, and a Consumer Products 
Group. One of its members has prepared an 
Ecological Audit which will soon be pub- 
lished and available to business, church, 
civic organizations and individuals in the 
area. Anothernew group, the WorkingGroup 
on Toxic Substances, has already demon- 
strated its effectiveness by being the force 
behind the Kansas City Council’s unani- 
mous vote opposing a hazardous waste incin- 
erator in our area. They are also studying the 
state of air toxins in Kansas City and will be 
presenting their findings in public seminars 
this spring and summer. Their preliminary 
research points to some serious problems in 
this area which they intend to expose. 

During the year we marched with hun- 
dreds of others in Wichita, Kansas, to protest 
the continued manufacture of CFCs; joined 
others in the state capitols of Missouri and 
Kansas, and at home in support of choice for 
women; and supported the Central America 
Coalition in its silent protests of our 
government’s policies. We also participated 
in the anti-apartheid network, endorsed the 
Privacy Rights Petition Drive to repeal that 
portion of Missouri’s Sexual Misconduct Law 
which justifies discrimination against lesbi- 
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ans and gays, and worked with our friends in 
Kansas City, Kansas, to prevent the building 
ofadump on the Quindaro ruins, a disastrous 
location because of its importance to black 
history and also its proximity to the Missouri 
River. 

Our newest working group, the Politics 
Working Group, is enthusiastically eyeing 
the City Council elections in 1991. During 
the next several months small groups will be 
meeting to write a platform for a Green 


Kansas City which will be ratified in Town 


Meetings next fall. Other groups are devel- 
oping strategies for outreach, running Green 
candidates, developing media contacts, in- 
fluencing non-Green candidates, and get- 
ting out the message that there is a viable 
Green alternative to present politics in 
Kansas City. We are planning a big St 
Patrick’s Day Green party to launch our new 
Green Party. 

the Kansas City Greens 





Ozarks Regional Report 

The Ozarks Regional Land Trust 
(OACC) has a ten-acre walnut tree planta- 
tion to demonstrate energy savings through 
planting trees—funded by a grant from the 
Ozark Organic Growers Association out of 
Exxon overcharge money. Springfield, 
Mozarks, will be the site for OACC X, 
planned for September 1990. 

Sandra Garcia (North Central Arkan- 
sas Greens)recently helped organize a state- 
wide task force, Environmental Education 
Council of Organizations. EECO is compil- 
ing a notebook on environmental education 
which provides comprehensive access to 
programs developed by other sources and 
aims to make this information available 
through regional education cooperatives. 

AFI Greens are developing a regional 
Earth Day 1990 Envirofair on Mt Sequoyah 
in Fayetteville to include the broadest pos- 
sible spectrum of citizens and organizations. 
Featured will be a “church action” for the 
environment, with recognition foroutstand- 
ing ecology projects, exhibits from the state 
school science fair, and a program for chil- 
dren at the Lake Fayetteville Environmental 


Center. Three members of the AFI Greens 
have been named to a 9-county advisory 
group for developing a solid waste manage- 
ment plan. Ratepayers stand an excellent 
chance of recovering money expended on 
the defeated incinerator project, through a 
ratepayers’ suit filed by Quorum Court 
member Joe Robson. Members of the AFI 
Board are in demand as speakers. A monthly 
newsletter and a weekly environmental page, 
The Watchdog, are published. 

Katherine Adam, Ozarks Region 





San Diego County 
Continues to Green! 


The five locals (Canyon Greens, Ocean 
Beach Greens, North County Coastal 
Greens, Black Mountain Greens and the 
Greens of UCSD) are growing and getting 
recognition and encouragement from the 
peace and environmental groups in the area. 
Members from the locals are meeting regu- 
larly to work on our Regional Guidelines, 
while others are hosting the IC meeting 
March 2-4, tobe held at UCSD. There is talk 
of more locals springing up in the east and 
south county, and the college campuses are 
proving to be fertile Green territory. Some 
locals invite guests from the peace and envi- 
ronmental community to speak at our meet- 
ings and we’re involved in fundraising, par- 
ticipating in parades, and working on State 
issues. January 21st we traveled to Tijuana 
with local Central American peace groups 
in solidarity with their Mexican counter- 
parts to march and demonstrate against U.S. 
terror in Central America. What a day! A 
Green group in T.J. would really be a feather 
in the cap of Earth. These are “heady” times 
herein San Diegoand we hope to doour part 
to turn things around, before it’s too late. 

Kip Krueger, GT Correspondent, San Diego 





Eastern Minnesota Greens 


Buy Land 


A Green land base of 160 acres located 
in east central Minnesota has been acquired 
by the East Central Minnesota Greens. The 
semi-wilderness area is to be developed along 
Green values: organics, not hooking up to 
the electrical grid but rather using alterna- 
tive energy sources, and operated with the 
collective spirit. A land capacity for the new 
community looks to be ten to twelve family 
units spread over the 160 acres. Thus far, four 
families are committed to a Spring 1990 
start-up. Any interested Greens should call 
or write to either Jay or Jane at the Black 
Cow Innin Pine City, Mn, 55063, (612)629- 
7421. 

It has been the feeling within the East 
Central Minnesota Greens for quite some 
time that a land acquisition was next in 
order, to demonstrate Green concepts in 
operation rather than always tending to deal 
in abstracts and theory. Thisisa definite step 
in that direction. The community will host 
Green retreats, workshops, and the guide- 
lines for the development will be supplied by 
a board of advisors from the Minnesota and 
Wisconsin Greens. 

Jay Hanson, Changwatana Greens 





Taddle Creek Greens 

The Taddle Creek Greens (Toronto) 
have issued a call to other Green and like- 
minded groups tojoin their campaign against 
overpackaging, which has targeted 
McDonald’soutlets. Inacall fora November 
1989 day of coordinated actions at 
McDonald’s, the Taddle Creek Greens wrote: 

“The nature of the actual event is to be 
determined by each participating group. The 
Kitchener/Waterloo Greens are suggesting 
an “Eat In” where people would bring wash- 
able dishes, cutlery and mugs and demand to 
be served on them rather than on dispos- 
ables. The Taddle Creek Greens suggest 
dressing up in garbage bags with McDonald’s 
garbage attached to the outside. This would 
bea great stunt while handing out literature. 
The Guelph Greens suggest setting up a 


wash basin and handing clean plates and 
cutlery to customers as they enter 
McDonald’s.” 

Approximately 15 groups planned 
events for the November actions, and found 
other environmental groups, schools, and 
the media very receptive to the ideas. If 
other groups are interested in participating 
in the campaign, contact: 

Frank de Jong of the Taddle Creek Greens, 
11-238 Davenport Road, Toronto, Ontario 
MSR-1]J6, (416)532-9784. 
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Dear Environmentalists: 


Just this morning I was reading a Cana- 
dian Environment report entitled Our Frag- 
ile Future (10/7/89), published by the 
Southam Newspapers. The message wasclear: 
“Changing course is a matter of saving a 
fragile species... There is very little time 
left... What we do or don’t do in the next 
decade will largely set the course...” 

As a concerned Green and permacul- 
ture practitioner, | am very perplexed that so 
little energy is going into SUSTAINABIL- 
ITY, especially around LIFESTYLE, as it is 
our lifestyle that threatens the future. 

Much is discussed on the subject of 
garbage, toxics, soil erosion, acidity, urban 
sprawl, deforestation, dying oceans, etc., etc., 
but little is said about SUSTAINABILITY 
and LIFESTYLE. Obviously we can’t go on 
consuming and polluting and “raping” the 
environment without immanent ECO- 
LAPSE; the terms we use for economic and 
ecological disintegration..., human demise. 

How must we live if a sustainable future 
is to be realized? What kind of changes will 
be obligatory? How do we begin? 

lam writing this letter to make contact 
with friends who are also concerned with 
creative/sustainable lifestyle models, with 
living alternatives. If we are to salvage an 
increasingly fragile future, we must put Our 
best endeavors toward sustainable agricul- 
ture, industry, development, housing, en- 
ergy, population, technology, relationships, 
wilderness, etc., etc. We wish to network 
with “Sustainability Consciousness”. 

Sincerely, 

T. Bruce Shearer for Namaste Greens, 
New Hampshire 





Calling all Green 
Video Heads! 


Are you interested in helping with the 
production of a video documentary on the 
“Emergence of the U.S. Greens?” 

Randall Burton is a professional (truly 
Green & grassroots) video producer, based 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, who hasbeen 
researching Greens for some years, and now 
has the means to puthis time andenergy into 
a much-needed documentary on our move- 
ment. Right now the project is in preproduc- 
tion stages, with shooting to start in late 
Spring, early Summer 1990. Footage from all 
over the U.S., the Boulder Gathering, and 
1991 gathering will be included, with the 
final piece ready for distribution by the end 
of 1991. It will be created with Green organ- 
izers’ needs int mind. 

We (the existing Greens Documentary 
Working Group) will be sending info/ques- 
tionnaire packets to members of locals inter- 
ested in helping with the video in any capac- 
ity. (Meaning those who have skills and 
experience to share, have suggestions for 
subjects to interview, those who can feed 
and/or put the crew up overnight when 
they’re in your area (!), etc.) Ultimately 
there will be a West Coast crew, Mid-West 
crew, and East Coast crew of like-minded 
Green folks lending talents for the project. 
The West Coast crew is already forming, and 
East Coast is on its way. 

If you’re interested in helping, please 
contact: Jo Beaton, GREENS DOC c/o S.F. 
Greens, 777 Valencia St., San Francisco, 
CA 94110, or feel free to call (415) 821- 
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Milwaukee Area Greens 

Earth Day, Local organizing for Earth 
Day 1990 is under way. Earlier this Novem- 
ber the Earth Day 1990-Milwaukee Area 
Coalition was initiated to serve as a network 
node for local activities. Presently there isa 
team of people co-ordinating majoras well as 
community-based festivals, and another 
group focusing on direct action events (in- 
cluding but not limited to tree planting). 

Fall gathering: Over 40 Greens from all 
over Wisconsin as well as from Michigan 
and Minnesota gathered at the Indian 
Community School in Milwaukee on Octo- 
ber 28-29 for their Fall Gathering, hosted by 
the Milwaukee Area Greens. The event was 
co-sponsored by the Wisconsin Greens and 
the Upper Great Lakes Green Network. 

The work began in earnest at Jeff Egan’s 
Organizer Training Workshop. The all-day 
session focused on the identification of is- 
sues Greens could use to help organize in 
their groups and communities. We looked 
first at how to identify an “issue” as opposed 
to a problem. Issues are deeply felt, widely 
shared, winnable and provide useful victo- 
ries for building local organizations. An 
important part of any issue is the potential 
for redistribution of power in the commu- 
nity. Simplicity and ease of communication 
around the issue were also stressed. 

Sunday morning brought out the busi- 
ness side of the Greens. We started with a 
joint meeting of the Wisconsin Greens and 
the Upper Great Lakes Green Network 
(UGLGN). We shared our common con- 
cerns and values and decided there was both 
roomanda need for both groups. At the joint 
meeting consensus was reached on two reso- 
lutions. One was to “support a moratorium 
on any further mining in the ceded territo- 
ries of Northern Wisconsin until a compre- 
hensive, region-wide Environmental Impact 
Statement is prepared; such statement to 
consider the cumulative, long-term effects 
mining might have on the ecology of North- 
ern Wisconsin,” the other to support the co- 
management of resources in Wisconsin, 
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Michigan, and Minnesota between the sov- 
ereign Chippewa Nation and these respec- 
tive states. It was agreed that the only solu- 
tion to the racist reaction to the Chippewa 
spearfishing is respect between the nations 
involved and protection of resources by all 
parties. [See Winter 1989 Green Letter— 
GL] 

It was also agreed that the UGLGN 
should become the regional affiliate of the 
GCoC, in place of the Wisconsin Greens, to 
more accurately reflect the regional charac- 
ter in the GCoC structure. Each of the 
groups then held separate business meetings. 

The gathering ended with a vigil at the 
Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources 
regional office to protest the siting of hazard- 
ous and medical waste incinerators in Ke- 
nosha, Germantown and Ixonia. The vigil 
was co-ordinated by the Kenosha group. 


(Edited by George Franklin) 





Oregon Greens 

The six months following the program 
conference have been a time of reflection 
and relative calm for the Southern Willam- 
ette Green Assembly. After a burst of enthu- 
siasm and the generation of about eight 
working groups, there has beena shaking out 
process leaving the politics, spirituality and 
co-operative economics as the basic com- 
mittees within the Assembly. 

The Green House, with new residents, 
has taken on a more vital and autonomous 
identity. The ideal of developing a public 
eco-home model while nurturing a small 
community remains the guiding light. The 
fear of having the Assembly depend on only 
one Green House without putting the en- 
ergy into developing many of them has been 
an ongoing topic of discussion. 

New by-laws were approved in Novem- 
ber, giving us a much firmer legal basis if we 
choose to move ahead in the 90s with non- 
profit organizing. Groups who wish to use 


our model can download off Peacenet, or 
write to Jim Richmond at the Kansas City 
GCoC Clearinghouse for a copy. 

Earth Day Celebrations will begin the 
first weekend in March when Petra Kelly, 
Vandana Shiva, David Brower, Denis Hayes, 
Carolyn Merchant, and guests from around 
the world will visit the University of Oregon 
to see the “Shrine of Spaka”. Just kidding, 
butall these folks will be here for our annual 
environmental law conference which this 
year will feature global Green politics as one 
of its themes. For Earth Day the Greens have 
been instrumental in setting up a three month 
series entitled “Labor, Toxics, and the Envi- 
ronmental Movement.” Tony Mazzocchi, 
Richard Grossman, and several local and 
regional activists will help us develop a strat- 
egy for coalition building. 

Finally, the Assembly asa whole is look- 
ing to our regional neighbor, Columbia- 
Willamette, as a model for further organiz- 
ing. The circle model of neighborhood affin- 
ity groups seems to meet the needs of many 
of our longtime members who feel we have 
not done all we might in the area of commu- 
nity building. Given the generally positive 
reports we've heard of the growth and health 
of the C-W Greens, we are looking to ways 
of adopting some of their ideas and urge all 
locals to study the circle model of organizing 
closely. 

PS—Ifany CoC is interested in promot- 
ing Malcolm X’s birthday as a special cele- 
bration—May 19—please let us know. Sev- 
eral of us are brainstorming about ways of 
keeping that great civil rights leader’s mem- 
ory alive and present as we move into the 
90s. 

Jeff Land, SWGA, Oregon 


Mesechabe Magazine 


The Delta Greens announce a special 
double issue of the magazine Mesechabe. This 
issue is on “Green Arts” and includes pieces 
on Southeastern Indian culture andart, Inana 
and Goddess mythology, American Black 
oral traditions, and the politics of puppets. 
The 60-page magazine is produced on high- 
quality, heavy-weight paper (recycled of 
course), and contains short stories, poetry 
and beautiful graphics as well as articles and 
environmental news. Mesechabe is supported 
by the Delta Greens. One year subscription 
(4 issues) is $10: Mesechabe, 7725 Chon St., 
New Orleans, LA 70118. 


California Proportional Rep- 


resentation Initiative 


The Canyon Greens and the Greens of 
San Diego Regional Confederation are 
among the sponsors of an attempt to put a 
proportional representation initiative on the 
November 1990 California ballot. The ini- 
tiative would change the California State 
Assembly from its current eighty electoral 
districts to a system of eight districts each 
selecting ten Assembly members by propor- 
tional election. The 40 member State Sen- 
ate would still be chosen by winner take all 
election. | 

Party primaries would be used to select 
the ten candidates for each district, with 
candidates ranked by their primary votes. 
Independent candidates would get on the 
general election ballot by petition. In the 
general election, each voter could cast one 
vote fora party oran independent candidate. 
For every 10% of the total vote any party 
received, one of its primary candidates would 
be seated in the Assembly, again in order of 
the primary vote. Independent candidates 
receiving over 10% of the total vote would 
also get an Assembly seat. 

The initiative is being sponsored by 
V.O.T.E.R.s, Volunteers Organized Toward 
Electoral Reform. Besides Greens, the coali- 
tion includes the Peace and Freedom, Liber- 
tarian and American Independent parties. 
Endorsements and assistance of other Cali- 
fornia Greens are being solicited. The coali- 
tion has until the end of March to gather the 
required signatures to qualify the initiative. 


San Diego Green Daniel Tarr stated © 


that proportional representation has been 
crucial to Green electoral successes in Eu- 
rope, and will be similarly important in the 
U.S. Those wishing to assist in the initiative 
campaign can contact either: 

Daniel Tarr, 619-588-4863, 
V.O.T.E.R.s, 9616 Caminito Tizona, San 
Diego, CA 92126. 





Swedish Green Party 
founder and parliamentarian 


visits Los Angeles 

With interest growing in the formation 
of a California Green Party, it was particu- 
larly apropos that Los Angeles’ Westside 
Greens recently hosted Swedish Green Party 
founder Per Gahrton. Gahrton is one of 20 
Swedish Greens elected to the Riksdag 
(Swedish Parliament) in 1988, the first time 
a new party entered that body in 70 years. 
He’s also one of the four co-secretaries for all 
19 European Green parties at the European 
Parliament in Brussels. Gahrton’s stay in Los 
Angeles was part of a month-long North 
American tour that, together with his pho- 
tojournalist wife Ulla, also included New 
York, Kansas City, San Francisco, Vancou- 
ver, and Montreal. 

Not knowing what to expect, Gahrton 
was frankly surprised by the level of local 
Green activity. Day one began with tabling 
and registering Green voters on the Venice 





Beach boardwalk. Later that night, he at- 
tended an Alliance for Survival New Year’s 
Eve party where Westside Green Mike Fein- 
stein was scheduled to speak. When Fein- 
stein announced to the crowd of over 200 
that there would be a California Green Party 
on the state ballot in 1992, the hall erupted 
into a several minutes-long uninterrupted 
applause. 

Spurred on by this, Gahrton met with 


potential Green candidates Mindy Lorenz , 


(Ventura) and Susan Packer Davis (Santa 
Monica), and urged them on to the electoral 
arena. In talks throughout the week, he 
acknowledged the growing pains of party 
building, particularly the challenge of ac- 
countability between movement and party. 
But he stressed the need to move ahead, re- 






minding that ac- 
countability is a dy- 
namic of the political proc- 

ess, rather than a precondition. 
As example he cited the relative au- 
tonomy given to their spokespeople, who 
are selected on the basis of their expertise 
and then trusted to make representative state- 
ments. | 

The highlights of Gahrton’s trip were 
many. Together with Feinstein, he taped an 
interview on Nancy Pearlman’s long-run- 
ning Ecology Program, which plays on South- 
ern California #1 rated FM station KPWR, 
and is also syndicated nationally. He had 
lunch at the Los Angeles Times with several 
former foreign bureau chiefs and breakfast 
with state Assemblyperson Tom Hayden. 
He also spoke to 60+ regional Greens at a 
private home gathering. But theclimax came 
on his final day in LA. 

First came a live appearance, together 
with Westside Green Carl Boggs, on the 
nation’s largest talk-radio program, “KABC 
Talk Radio with Michael Jackson (no, not 
the singer). Normally guests get a 1/2 hour to 
an hour, but the call-in response was so 


~~ overwhelming that Per and Carl were kept 


on for two full hours. Later that night, 
Gahrton spoke to a Westside Green Public 
Forum audience of over 300. In both appear- 
ances, he brought out how 100 years ago, 
socialism was just beginning as a response to 
the lack of social justice analysis in liberal- 
ism and now it has enjoyed practically a 
century of prominence. The Green move- 
ment, he suggested, is the historical next 
step, because it answers the environmental 
questions associated with unlimited eco- 
nomic growth. 

Gahrton has already written a book in 
Swedish on the Greens, Vad Vill De Grona? 
[What do the Greens want]. Seeing the 
interest in the Greens here, he’s decided to 
write another, updated book in English and 
then tour this country in promotion in 1992. 
Thiscan beespecially beneficial to the CoC’s 
who may be running local candidates at that 
time. To arrange for a stop in your bioregion, 
write 

Per Gahrton, Riksdagsledamot Riksdagen 
§-100-12 Stockholm, Sweden. 

Tel: 46-8-786 45 99 
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California 


Green Party Born 


- February 4, 1990 

Suddenly,the California Green Assembly 
meeting came to a halt, as everyone leaned 
forward to hear ABC’s local affiliate come 
through a 2" Sony Watchman—*Today was 
a historic day. Sixty Green activists from all 
areas of California gathered in Sacramento 
to launch a new political party, the Green 
party of California.” These-words of Nevada 
County Green Kent Smith, followed min- 
utes later by Santa Clara River Green Mindy 
Lorenz on CBS, announced to thousands 
what had that day become reality—the for- 
mal commitment of California Greens to 
grow into a new political party, representa- 
tive of a multi-racial and environmentally 
healthy California. 

Aseveryone settled back into their seats 
to enjoy the euphoria of co-creating a his- 
torical moment, there was a sense they’d 
matured into a new identity and liked the 
way the hat fit. Their nine-hour meeting had 
been a model of cohesion. Besides forming 
the party, these California Greens had inter- 
viewed and provisionally accepted a probono 
lobbyist for the state capitol, ratified a proce- 
dure for endorsing state-wide initiatives, 
recommended that all CoC’s form electoral 
working groups, issued a statement of sup- 
portof the Ocean Protection Act tobe taken 
to Washington, D.C. as part of national 
lobbying efforts, discussed the relationship 
between movementand party, including both 
party-CoC and party-kindred groups like 
Greenpeace and Earth Island, and-formed 
working groups on electoral procedures, 
platform and candidate generation, media, 
and outreach and alliance building. 

Approximately 80,000 Green voter 
registrations will put the party on the state 
ballot for the November, 1992 elections. 
Towards that end, the next state meeting, 


scheduled for Southern Californiaon March 


24-25, will include invited labor, black, 
latino, Central America, education, and 
other community leaders. Plans are also 
underway for issue-oriented party posters, 
celebrity fundraising concerts, and college- 
campus speaking tours. 
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GCoC members involved | 
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Earth Day 


As we approach the 20th anniversary of 
Earth Day, corporations and politicians are 
saying they are on our side. They are waving 
the green flag of ecology, making a mockery 
of people’s desires for a truly democratic and 
ecological world. 

Corporations and their government 
allies are trying to deflect attention away 
from themselves—away from their 


boardrooms where decisions are made daily’ 


that result in the poisoning and devastation 
of the earth and its peoples. Like a cancer, 
this system eats away at everything from the 
forests to the oceans to our own bodies. 

The corporate economyisincompatible 
with ecological responsibility. The entire 
system depends on the ability of a few to 
convert the planet and all its people into 
profit. Its appetite is limitless and will not be 
satiated until the entire planet is consumed. 
The corporate elite is profiting from destroy- 
ing forests, building nuclear weapons, and 
poisoning our food and water. 

So Come to Wall Street! 

Wall Street is the center of this system. 
Wall Street houses the banks, stock traders, 


_ insurance operators and corporate headquar- 


ters. It is a faceless, unaccountable bureauc- 
racy where our future is bought,sold and 
traded at whim. . 

On Monday April 
23, the day after Earth | 
Day, people from across 
the country will meet to 
Shut Down Wall Street! 
We will fill the streets 
with people, disrupting 
“business as usual” with 
our own Celebration of 
Life. We will bring cos- 
tumes, music, theater, 
trees and symbols of 
both corporate waste 
and the earth’s regen- 
eration. Affinity groups 
prepared in nonviolent 
direct action will block- 
ade the Stock Exchange 
andothercentersof cor- 
porate plunder. We will 
illustrate the connec- 
tions between the poi- 
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Who is destroying the Earth ~ Are we all equally to blame? 
NO! We say go to the source. We say: Take it to Wall Street! 


Wall St. Action 


soning of the earth and the destruction of our 
communities. We will demonstrate that the 
only real solution to the ecological crisesis to 
end oppression in all its forms: oppression by 
corporations, governments, and patriarchal 
and racist institutions. We want grassroots 
political and economic democracy: people 
empowered to meet our common needs to- 
gether in a truly ecological manner 


Members of GCoC initiate: 
Scroll of Anger and Mourning 
Earth Day Wall Street Action 
February 8, 1990 


Dear Members of the Green Commit- 
tees of Correspondence, 

An invitation: Tell your story on Wall 
Street! 

Has your community suffered from run- 
away corporations? From corporations with 
special tax breaks that make your financial 
burdens even greater? From corporations that 
contaminate the air, water, soil and habitat 
as in Woburn, Massachusetts where 20 chil- 
dren died of leukemia from W.R. Grace’s 
TCE? From government-sponsored pollu- 


See Wall St. p. 44 
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Greens Advance in Elections 


In fall 1989, Green activists ran for office in a number of city and county elections, as Greens, as 


independents, or as environmentally-aware Democrat candidates. Here are some of the results: 


Jay Gustaferro, a longtime Clamshell 
Alliance activist and Cape Ann Green, was 
elected November 7 to the Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts City Council. Ina very tough field 
of ten for four at-large seats, Gustaferro came 
in a solid fourth. Partisan labels do not 
appear on municipal election ballots in 
Massachusetts. So Gustaferro, a fisherman, 
ran as an environmentalist and a working 
person’s candidate against the greater fi- 
nancing and business backing of his oppo- 
nents. He ran against a proposed trash incin- 
erator, against the Seabrook nuke, and for 
affordable housing. This was Gustaferro’s 
second attempt, after narrowly losing two 
years ago. 


Helen Norris, a grassroots environmen- 
talist in the Ingleside area of Holyoke, just 
missed election to the Holyoke city council 
in her first attempt, November 7. The final 
vote was incumbent 1147, Norris 1001. Norris 
is active in Citizens for a Quality Environ- 
ment, a group which in 1986 stopped a pro- 
posed trash incinerator in a precedent setting 
decision by the Massachusetts Environmental 
Protection Agency. It was the first trash 
incinerator in the U.S. to be denied a siting 
permit on the basis of health concerns. 


Ed Cyr wona seat on the Cambridge city 
council, November 7. Cyr is an old Clam- 
shell Alliance activist and active in North 
Cambridge Toxic Alert and Cambridge Citi- 
zens for Liveable Neighborhoods. Several 
Greens in Cambridge were active in Cyr’s 
campaign. 

Cambridge elections are conducted 
under the single transferable vote system of 
proportional representation, the last remain- 
ing election district in the U.S. with any 
system of proportional representation. Cyr 
was elected to the 9 member council along 
with 6 other candidates endorsed by Cambr- 
idge Tenants Union, which supports rent 
control and neighborhood control of devel- 
opment. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts environ- 
mentalists in the No Coal Coalition put a 
nonbinding referendum on the November 7 
ballot for New Bedford. The referendum 


opposed two large coal co-generation plants 
proposed for an industrial park in New 
Bedford that is a just a few blocks from 
residential neighborhoods. The referendum 
passed by a2 to 1 margin. 

The No Coal Coalition spent only about 
$500 in their campaign, while corporations 
behind thecoal plants spentseveral $100,000 
and made the usual claims about jobs and 
taxes and how the latest “clean” technology 
would be used. 

Environmentalists are now looking to 
take on similar proposed plants in Freetown. 
Meanwhile, a New Bedford state representa- 
tive has introduced legislation for the estab- 
lishment of Coal Free Zones in Massachu- 
setts. 


Charlie Adler of the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Greens received 42% as a mayoral 
candidate against a two-term incumbent in 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, November 7. 
Adler addressed environmental issues, af- 
fordable housing, and development priori- 
ties that are choking off downtown business 
with malls and strip development on the 
outskirts of this city of 36,000. He called for 
citywide leaf composting, reduced rates for 
train travel to the downtown business dis- 
trict, the preservation of open space, and 
slower responsible development in Attle- 
boro. 


In their first election outing, the Ithaca 
Greenselected two of their members whoran 
on the Democratic ticket to the Ithaca, New 
York Common Council and helped dislodge 
an incumbent mayor who they opposed for 
his misdirected development priorities and 
the undemocratic character of his city ad- 
ministration. The Greens emphasized 
environmental issues, affordable housing, 
and neighborhood-oriented development 
priorities. 


Joyce Brown, a member of the Orange 
County Greens, was elected to the Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Town Council on November 7. 
Her campaign stressed citizen participation 
in the process of town government, environ- 
mental issues, increased public transporta- 
tion, and affordable housing. 





Quebec 


On November 5, the in- - 
surgent Rassemblement Populaire 
(RP), or Popular Regroupment, over- 
turned 25 years of Civic party rule in Québec 
City. Coming into this election, RPhad2 City 
council seats and Civic had 19 plus the mayor. 
But on November 5, RP won 16 out of 21 
seats and the mayor’s office. Two of the RP 
candidates elected are radical ecologists in 
Amis-es de la terre de Québec. — 

The last 25 years had seen Civic turn 
Québec City into a high rise, commercial 
center to the detriment of neighborhood 
quality of life and cost of living. The bu- 
reaucracy swelled under Civic, rife with 
machine patronage and corruption. 

The RP program called for neighbor- 
hood oriented development priorities, a grass- 
roots-democratic restructuring of the city 
government, and a strong environmental 
program. RP’s development program em- 
phasized low income housing and dispersed 
neighborhood-based retailing. Its democra- 
tization program calls for referendum by 
citizen initiative, neighborhood assemblies 
with strong legislative powers, and a bicam- 
eral city council with one branch elected by 
proportional representation and the other from 
the neighborhood assemblies. Its environ- 
mental program calls for full recycling, 
composting of sewer sludge, and a clean up 
ofthe St. Charles | 

Howard Hawkins, New England Green 
Alliance 
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GCoC Greens speak out 
What is Progress 


As part of our theme for this issue, “What 
is Progress? ,” the Green Letter Collective asked 
a half-dozen GCoC Greens around North 
America to comment in 1-200 words on the 
question: “Apart from growth innumbers, what 
would “Progress” mean for the North American 
Greens over the next few years?” 


Christa Slaton, Auburn Greens 
Progress for the Green Movement can 
be measured as degrees of coming together to 


develop a workable Greens CoC policy pro- 


gram and effective strategy for implementa- 
tion. The key, though, is how the Greens 
come together. In other words, the process is 
the message. The social and political trans- 
formation that progress entails, rests signifi- 
cantly on the degree towhich Greens evolve 
in their own interpersonal and intramove- 
ment transformation. In order to reach agree- 
ment on a program, the Greens need to take 
a difficult and risky step. They need to culti- 
vate a level of trust in the Green Community 
that encourages them to listen to one an- 
other, and truly respect each other. 

Progress in working together and devel- 
oping consensus increases when colleagues 
are not always looking for hidden agendas | « 
and promoting self-interest, but instead fo- 
cus on commonalities and the many ways to 
cooperate and synergize. Exercising trust, 
and refining listening skills, are essential 
steps in developing a mature, healthy and 
effective Green movement that really re- 
spects and appreciates diversity while pro- 
gressing in achievement of shared goals based 
on shared values. 





Nick Maravell, Potomac Valley Green 

Network 

e Feeling a greater sense of community 
and shared purpose among kindred lo- 
cal groups, across regions and especially 
across continents. 


¢ Broadening the perception of the Green 
Movement beyond environmental is- 
sues. 
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e Finding, coaxing and running more 
Green candidates for state and local 
offices. Initiating democratic reforms, 
such as proportional representation. 


¢ Articulating and demonstrating a con- 
vincing economic program. Beginning 
the conversion now! 


@ Taking more local action; starting more 
local projects; reducing time spent on 
rhetoric and theory; evolving a Green 
Program from deed, not words. 


e  Buildinga greater expectation of demo- 
cratic accountability and social equity 
on Our continent. 





Rick Whaley, Milwaukee Greens 

(What Is Progress for the Greens?) 

It sounds like one of the words we’re 
trying to reclaim from industrial-political 
culture. Let ‘em have it. I prefer words we 
claim, like: “sustainability,” “holistic vision,” 

“old values in a modern context,” and, above 
all, “healing.” 

If we're going to talk about progress, 
how about: rapid progress to zero infant 
mortality rate, zero toxins, zero imports of 
debilitating drugs. 





Jess Shoup, East Bay Green Alliance 
A Wish List For The Green Movement: 


e Equal balance within the Green move- 
mentasa whole and the IC in particular 
between women and men, with equal 
participation and equal respect. Per- 
haps we need the 51% rule here. 


© Clear, workable, sensible, useable proc- 
ess, that is spelled out clearly and used 
by every arm of the GCoC Green move- 
ment at all times (not just when it’s 
necessary or someone’s looking). 


for the Green Movement? 


e@ A secretary to take minutes at the IC 
meetings so all delegates would know - 
what we’ve consensed to. A history of 
what has been consensed to at all previ- 
ous IC meetings. Regular and timely 
distribution of IC minutes to the locals 
for feedback. (Locals are supposed to 
read and consense to what the IC has 

- done, and can—hypothetically—block 
any IC action. Did you know that?) 


e Anumberof agreed-upon spokespeople 
for the American CoC Green move- 
ment, so we can explain ourselves to the 
media instead of vice versa. 

e A systematic program which encour- 

ages leadership within the movement in- 

stead of stoning it. 


e¢ Anunderstanding that Green spiritual- 

ity doesn’t mean we want to make you 

attend a Green church, but that we care 

for all parts and aspects of this planet— 
including each other. 


eA realization that we’re all in this to- 

gether, and instead of fighting and put- 

ting each other down over real or per- 

ceived differences that probably don’t 

matter a lot in this “do or die decade,” 

we need to be working together for 
survival of the species. 





Dee Berry, Prairie Greens 

What is Progress anyway? | 

To be Green is to question all of the 
concepts we have inherited from the mod- 
ern, industrial age. A truly new polity will 
require a shift in perception; and none more 
than our perception of progress. 

_ For progress has been the driving force 
of industrialization. The values of “Western 
Man”—growth, rationality, competition, 
getting ahead—can all be subsumed in one 
word, progress. During the Renaissance, 
society replace the “God-given” values of 
the medieval church with the notion of 
natural laws and linear progress toward per- 
fection through science and reason. William 
I. Thompson claims, “The concept of prog- 


ress established the metaphysical founda- 
tion for industrial society.” And Christopher 
Lasch sees progress as the “last great supersti- 
tion.” 

So how do Greens move out of this 
cultural indoctrination that success is meas- 
ured by our products; by those things which 
we cancount, see and measure? Of course we 
need to grow; we need more Greens and 
more local Green groups if we are to have 
political clout. But clout for what? That is 
the question we need to grapple with. 
Numbers are not important unless those 
counted are learning to integrate values with 
actions. Local groups coming together will 
be just more meetings unless the groups are 
evolving into loving communities grounded 
in a deep respect for diversity. And conflict 
will tear us apart until we begin to see it as 
creative force. 

Progress toward these kinds of thins is 
what is important, but these are the things 
that cannot be measured, and ahead may not 
be necessarily better. Perhaps the whole 
notion of progress as a driving force needs to 
be integrated into a more holistic form of 
human activity called celebration. 





Ingrid Komar, Potomac Valley Green 
Network 

What the Greens Need to Grow: 

The Boulder (SPAKA) Conference will 
beacrucial turning point for the Greens. We 
desperately need a policy statement to give 
us a political identity, and to provide a basis 
for action on local, regional, national and 
international levels. I am not convinced we 
will get that this time around. 

The document that came out of Eugene 
(1989 SPAKA) was many things—occa- 
sionally moving, poetic, philosophical. But 
it was nota blueprint for the praxis of Green 
politics. It failed entirely to address critical 
issues such as foreign policy or, for example, 
the penal system, and it lacked specificity on 
economics (taxes, the budget, trade, labor 
etc) and other vital matters. | 

The League of Women Voters, unde- 
niably an organization of diverse political 
philosophies, annually studies and then ar- 
rives at detailed positions on issues of politi- 
cal importance by consensus, no less. Chap- 
ters are then free to take action on such 


positions in the name of the league (or to 
desist from action, if they so choose). Clearly, 
the task before us is do-able. 

The studies conducted by the League 
are rigorous. As a result, members are well- 
prepared to speak and act on their positions. 
They have earned the respect of the media 
and of many elected officials. The League 
has political clout. Although this takes hard 
work, the Greens are perfectly capable of the 
same achievement. If we intend to operatein 
the real world, we need “to put hard numbers 
on soft dreams.” 

I see a clear program on issues as funda- 
mental to fund raising, to motivating our 
present membership, to attracting new 
members, to successful electoral politics. 

My hope is thata clear program will also 
propel us into new organizational modes. 
The IC, which I understand was never in- 
tended as a permanent organizational form, 
is not moving us anywhere. Its consistently 
changing membership and its unwieldy size 
preclude it from effective functioning. It 
meets to discuss itself and its sporadic tri- 
annual existence—an activity hardly con- 
ducive to putting Greens on the political 
map. Justas the real work of Congress is done 
in the committees, we probably need issue- 
oriented working groups. Once we have 
achieved unity on the issues, perhaps we will 
be inspired to design a representative organ- 
izational form for inter-regional working 
groups that can live up to their name: work- 
ing. 

In these matters, as in all matters, | 
believe, content determines form. Therefore, 
in this complex world, Greens—like every- 
one else—need to be crystal clear about 
what they want, demand, hope to achieve. 
Then, and only then, they can act on it. 
Then, and only then, can they attract others 
in significant numbers. 





John Rensenbrink, Merrymeeting Greens 

Progress is happening! California and 
Michigan Greens have formed political 
parties. Maine just had the best statewide 
meeting ever and has formed a’92 Commit- 


tee looking towards electoral action that §j 


year. A friend, citizen Will Grennan of 
Jamaica Plain Greens, told me just now he is 
running for Neighborhood Council in Bos- 


ton. Nationally, we’ve got a new Electoral 
Action Group. The Clearinghouse is grow- 
ing and growing stronger every month! Fund 
Raising is at last hitting the ground running. 
Momentum is growing for the Boulder Gath- 
ering in September. And Greens may beable 
to respect each other’s politics enough to 
pull together with others for a great Wall 
Street Action day after Earth Day. 

Our goals are to help save the earth and 
people’s livelihoods and to have joy along 
the way. Hard work! Big expectations! As 
T.S. Eliot wrote, we need to learn “to care 
and not tocare.” Community is our message: 
for ourselves, in our groups and networks, 
and for the society in which we live. From 
this springs our actions. From this we gener- 
ate an alternative political force not to “save 
the world,” or for the newest crusade, but to 
be a catalyst that helps the world and the 
earth to save itself. 

[The theme for our next issue is “Move- 
ment Building.” GCoC Green members are 
welcome to submit replies of 1-200 words for 
consideration in this space.] 
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Last Rain Forest in United States Under Threat 


At the invitation of the U.S. Rainforest 
Action Network, John Seed and Patrick An- 
derson of Lismore’s Rainforest Information 
Centre and Mickey Dulas of California’s 
Redwood Action team visited Hawaii where 
they organized a series of eight presentations 
on three islands to help galvanize opposition 
toa geothermal power plant which, should it 
proceed, will destroy Wao Kele O Puna— 
the last tropical rainforest in the United 
States. This forest is situated on the flanks of 
the live volcano Kilauea in the most vol- 
canically active region of the world. 

If this development proceeds, we will 
see the sinking of several hundred wells into 
_. the volcano to generate steam to drive tur- 
bines. Deadly hydrogen sulfide gas vented 
from these wells will poison the rainforest, 
and brine from the wells which the company 
plans to release on the surface will complete 
the job. These effects are obvious in an 
earlier 2-1/2 MW geothermal plant which 
has been operating for some years adjacent 
to the town of Pahao. This plant was re- 
cently closed due to complaints and sickness 
from the ape ones This is one reason 
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why the proposed wells (generating two 
hundred times as much energy as the current 
well) are to be situated in forest. 


invite concerned conservationists worldwide 
to take part in their actions either by coming 
to Hawaii for a while or by organizing sup- 


Unfortunately, many animalsandplants _ port actions in other places. 


are even more susceptible to the noxious 
gases than humans (which is why they used 
to take canaries into coal mines) and we can 


If you are interested in helping defend 
the rainforest please call or write the Pele 
Defense Fund, PO Box 404, Volcano HI 


be sure of utter devastation in the forests if 96785, (808)935-1663. 


the project proceeds. 


John Seed, Lismore Rainforest Information 


Only 28,000 acres of this forest type re- Centre, Australia 


main. As Hawaii is the most isolated place in 
the world, this forest is teeming with endem- 
ics (95% of the flowering plants and 97% of 
the animals are found nowhere else in the 
world) and so this development promises a 
veritable spate of extinctions. 

Aneightacre clearing was recently bull- 
dozed for the first geothermal well and pro- 
tests are increasingly determined. On Octo- 
ber 29, 1989, following Nonviolent Action 
(NVA) training with the Rainforest Infor- 
mation Centre team, civil disobedience was 
invoked for the first time and eighty protest- 
ers blocked the roads leading to the forest 
and held up five semi-trailers loaded with 
drilling equipment. Three hours and five 
~ attests later, the equipment contin- 
ued its way up the volcano. More 
protests are planned on the Big Is- 
land and in Maui and Honolulu. 

_ The volcano is sacred to the 
Native Hawaiian religion and this 
issue is generating a powerful alli- 
ance between native Hawaiians who 
see the drilling as a desecration of 
the Goddess Pele and conservation- 
ists who claim that unless the U.S. 
can protect its last remaining rain- 
forests from destructive develop- 
ment, there is little hope in per- 
suading the poorer nations in the 
| Third Warld to protect their dwin- 
dling rainforests. 

Inspired by Dulas, Seed and 
Anderson’s film screenings of the 
Terania, Franklin River and Dain- 
tree actions, local conservationists 
have appealed to U.S. citizens from 
the mainland to join in the struggle 
which promises to bea watershed in 
the campaign to protect the rain- 
forests of the world. 

The Pele Defense Fund and the 
Hawaiian Rainforest Action Groups 


|| Tour Schedule 
continued from p. 15 
Stop Nuclear Testing Tour: 


Local Coordinators 


| SALT LAKE CITY UT Thurs March 8- 
1) Fri March 9 
Brian Meacham/Page/Utah Peace 
Test (801) 533-9205; 355-0299 (h) 
Box 11416, Salt Lake City, UT 84147 
CHEYENNE WY Sat March 10 
|  Lorraigne Holcum/Wyoming Against 
the MX (307) 635-2828 (h) 
Box 5713, Cheyenne, WY 82003 
DENVER CO Sun March 11 
Cary Leher/Col. Coal. for the Prev. of 
; Nuc. War (303) 757-3897 (h) 
3981 S Dahlia St, Englewood, CO 
| 80110 
BOULDER CO Mon March 12-Tues 
March 13 
Michael Terry/Rocky Mt Peace 
Center (303) 444-6981 3 
Box 1156, Boulder, CO 80306 
COLORADO SPRINGS CO Wed 
1] March 14 | 
: Bob Fisher/Cath Finney (719) 632- 
8342 (h) 
25 N7th St, Colorado Springs, CO 
80905 
ALBUQUERQUE NM Fri March 16-Sat 
March 17 
Robin/Albuquerque Peace and Justice 
Center (505) 268-9557 
144 Harvard St, Albuquerque, NM 
87106 
1) PHOENIX AZ Mon March 19-Tues 
t| March 20 
-Bonnie/Francisco Renewal Center 
(602) 948-7460 
Box 220, Scottsdale, AZ 85252. 
4] TUCSON AZ Wed March 21-Thurs 


“Rorests Forever” Initiative 


In 1985 Pacific Lumber was 
bought out by Maxxam Corpora- 
tion, giving birth to yet another 
huge corporate junk bond debt. 
Only this debt is being serviced by 
the attempted clear cutting of the 
limited remains of California’s old 
growth redwood forest. Since the 
buyout, Maxxam has tripled its 
cutting rate to 10,000 acres per 
year. 

Next on Maxxam’s list is 
Headwaters Forest, a 3000 acre old 
growth redwood forest in Hum- 
boldt county. Headwaters is the 
largest unprotected ancient forest 
in the U.S. Earth First!, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Information 
Center, Greens, the Forests For- 
ever coalition and others are de- 
fending the ecology of northern 
California forests with a two-fold 
strategy. 

Legal challenges, protests and 
direct actions are planned to pro- 
tect Headwaters and other groves from any 
immediate cutting, should the California 
Dept. of Forestry approve any timber harvest 
plans. Meanwhile, on Feb. 15, Forests For- 
ever will begin gathering signatures to qual- 
ify the Forest and Wildlife Protection Initia- 
tive for the Nov. 1990 California ballot. 

This initiative will ban clear cutting, or 
any harvest of ancient redwoods (some older 
than 2000 years). It will provide $740 mil- 
lion in bonds to acquire unprotected forest 
habitats. The initiative specifies sustainable 
harvesting practices, protects ecosystems and 
threatened wildlife, and mandates a State 
Forestry board more representative of com- 
munity and environmental interests. 

Only 5%, about 100,000 acres, of 


California’s ancient forests remain. 150 trees 
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March 22. 
Jack/Nuclear Resistor (602) 323-8697 
(h) 
Box 43383, Tucson, AZ 85733 
SAN DIEGO CA Sat March 24-Sun 
March 25 
Jim Jacobson/San Diego Alliance for 
Survival (619) 277-0991 
Box 33583, San Diego, CA 92103 
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are felled each day. Clearcutting has doubled 
in the last decade, fueled mostly by the need 
to feed corporate debt. Forest habitats and 
future logging jobs are threatened by over- 
cutting, at levels 250-300% beyond sustain- 
able yields. Mill employment is falling, as 
25% of harvested logs are exported whole to 
Japan. The initiative mandates sustainable 
harvest practices to preserve forest habitats 
and insure stable community resources and 
employment. 

To qualify the initiative for the Novem- 
ber ballot, 600,000 signatures must be gath- 
eredin 150 days, starting on Feb. 15. Petition 
gatherers, full time coordinators and funds 
are needed. For more information, or to 





Clearcuts east of Fort Bragg, California, August 1989 
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render support, call or write: 
Forests Forever 
106 W. Standley 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
707-462-2370 


Information for this report was gathered 
from Forests Forever, S.F. Bay Area Earth 
First! Action Alert, and Mark MacDonald. 
Further information on the initiative process can 
be gotten from David Schmidt, Director of Ini- 
tiative Resource Center in San Francisco, CA, 
or from his book “Citizen Lawmakers: The 
Ballot Initiative Revolution,” Temple Univ 
Press, 1989 Quebec and west of the Appala- 


chian mountains. 
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LOS ANGELES CA Mon March 26- 
Wed March 28 | 
to be confirmed 
LAS VEGAS/NEVADA TEST SITE 
NV Thurs March 29-? 
Peter/Mary/Nevada Desert Experi- 
ence (702) 646-4814 
Box 4487, Las Vegas, NV 89127 
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Nicaragua 


continued from p. 3 





significant cash base. Clearly a big cash flow 
guarantees nothing with regard to develop- 
ment, but the lack of even a trickle can have 
profound effects because possibilities for 
initiating projects and programs are severely 
curtailed. From an environmental point of 
view this can be disastrous. For example, a 
difficult situation arose in 1987, when 
CORFOP, the state forestry company, signed 
a contract with several logging companies 


based in Costa Rica to cut significant areas of : 


old-growth rainforest along the RioSanJuan. 
The argument was that Nicaragua, initscash 
flow crisis, could not afford the luxury of 
preserving a rainforest for posterity, or even 
for future higher cash returns. In the absence 
of the cash flow crisis the issue may never 
have surfaced in the first place, given the 


Sandinista’s general attitude towards con- - 


servation. Fortunately in this case the issue 
was brought to the attention of the public by 


ABEN, the Nicaraguan Association of Ecolo- 


gists and Biologists, and the contract was 
eventually blocked. Indeed itis nothing short 
of amazing that the contract could have 
been blocked given the dire straits of the 
economy and the immediate cash flow that 
would have resulted from the sale, and cer- 
tainly is evidence of the strength of environ- 
mentalism in the country. 

Even if the contra war had never ex- 
isted, the economic pressures evoked by the 
depressed economy, which resulted from the 
permanent state of underdevelopment im- 
posed by imperialism, would have elicited 
similar environmentally destructive prac- 
tices. While ABEN and other environmen- 
tally-conscious revolutionaries within Nica- 
ragua will be ever vigilant to avert projects 
that tend to harm the environment and thus 
threaten the long term development of 
Nicaragua, the pressures on economic plan- 
ners to write off environmental damage as an 
externality, a trick they learned some time 
ago from their imperial masters, will remain 
as long as the cash flow problem exists. 

But the lack of cash, that is, simply 
being poor, is not the only legacy of imperi- 
alism. So the story goes, when Somoza vis- 
ited Costa Rica, sometime in the 50’s, Costa 
Rican president José Figueres showed him 
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several new programs designed to boost Costa 
Rica’seducational system. Somoza is reported 
to have told Figueres that, since Nicaraguan 
people were nothing more than oxen, they 
didn’t need schools. What oxen need is hard 
work to do, not education. This problem, 
while generic to Third World nations, is 
probably more severe in Nicaragua than in 
other Latin American dependencies. 

The history of the brutality, and corrup- 
tion of the Somoza dictatorship is well- 
known. But sometimes I fear that its secon- 
dary consequences are not fully appreciated. 
With the clear approval of many United 
States administrations, the Somoza family 
purposefully maintained Nicaragua ina state 
of underdevelopment that is unknown out- 


side of Haiti in this hemisphere. Maintain- . 


ing a Somoza-styled military dictatorship 
not only did not require an educated popu- 
lace, itfeared one. Two generations of people 
in the rest of Central America, grew up 
under bourgeois democracies or semi-demo- 
cratic regimes, or at least experienced some 
form of progressive development between 
military dictatorships. Meanwhile, Nicara- 
guans were stuck in a system which was 
economically similar to the Spanish haci- 
enda system, and politically similar to the 
Nazis. Training anyone for anything other 
than the work of oxen was not a national 
objective. Indeed, maintaining a largely il- 
literate population was seemingly the na- 
tional plan. 

And what would one expect with such 
a heritage? While the literacy campaign was 
a truly remarkable event, and most Nicara- 
guans can now read newspapers, the ecolo- 
gists, entomologists, soils scientists, engi- 
neers, and a host of other experts that are 
needed for environmentally sound develop- 
ment and development planning simply are 
not there, and won’t be for some time. 

As an example, while I was in residence 
as a visiting professor at the national agricul- 
tural university (Instituto Superior de Cien- 
cias Agropecuarias, ISCA), the president of 
the university was in his mid 30’s and held a 
masters degree. The director of the school of 
plant protection (equivalent toa college ata 
university) did not yet have his bachelor’s 
degree. Most of the professors had never 
even seen a real university. Imagine turning 
over a major U.S. university to the incoming 
freshpeople, telling them that they had to 
develop a university to solve the country’s 
immediate problems, during the times they 
are not mobilized to fight in a war! 


This problem exists in all institutions in 
Nicaragua. The legacy of the Somoza dicta- 
torship, so loved by so many U.S. admini- 
strations as long as calm prevailed, left Nica- 
ragua with a virtual absence of trained per- 
sonnel. It isan incredibly deep problem, one 
that will not be resolved for a minimum of a 
generation, probably significantly longer 
given the successes of the contra war. 

Indirect Consequences of Revolution- 
ary Development 

The legacy of imperialism also gener- 
ates a variety of indirect consequences that, 
despite the generally positive goals of the 
revolutionary development plan, can lead to 
significant environmental contradictions. 
The issue of pesticide mismanagement is a 
case in point. An important, if not the most 
important, social base of the FSLN is the 
small farming sector. As a political party is 
supposed to do, the FSLN responds to the 
needs and demands of its constituency. One 
of those demands is for subsidies on agricul- 
tural inputs, such as seeds and pesticides. 
During the mid 80s the government re- 
sponded to these demands (as well as other 
pressures) by providing excessive subsidies 
for pesticides of all kinds. Part of the normal 
economics of pesticide application is to use 
pesticides only when they are economically 
efficient. If the damage expected from a pest 
is less than the cost of pesticide application, 
obviously the pesticide should not be ap- 
plied and generally is not. But how does this 
equation change if the price of pesticides is 
kept low? With very low pesticide prices, 
even a very small amount of expected pest 
damage will justify the application of the 
very cheap pesticide. The consequence of 
the government’s agricultural input subsidy, 
mainly conditioned by demands of the small 
farmer sector, was the excessive use of pesti- 
cides in a variety of crops, an insult on an 
environment that had already seen decades 
of pesticide abuse associated with the expan- 
sion of cotton in the 1950’s. Furthermore, 
the cheap input price policy had created a 
black market in the inputs themselves, at 
least in border areas. The going price for a 
gallon or Roundup (a popular herbicide) on 
the Honduran border wasa pair of bluejeans. 
That gallon of Roundup cost the Nicaraguan 
government $75. Other cases have been 
cited in which pesticides are purchased for 
the container, dumping the pesticide so as to 
use the bottle or can for other activities. 

This particular economic dislocation 
could have been partially averted had the 
revolutionary government been able tofront 


enough hard currency to more efficiently 
subsidize the other end of the production 
cycle, prices paid to the small producers for 
their produce. Then, rather than encourag- 
ing such blatantly excessive pesticide use, 
the price of pesticides could have floated, or 
even have been maintained at high levels, 
promoting only limited use and a search for 
non-chemical means of pest control, but 
production costs would be covered by subsi- 
dies to the resultant produce. Such a plan 
could not be carried out without a source of 
hard currency. Pesticides could be purchased 
by the government on credit, but hard cash 
for farmers was more difficult to procure. 
On the other hand, a development 
philosophy based on the needs of the lower 
classes alsohashad importantenvironmental 
benefits, albeit indirect ones. The problem 
of deforestation of lowland tropical rain- 
forest is a case in point. Modern lumbering 
activities, apart from clear-cutting in the 
extensive pine forests of Hondurasand Nica- 
ragua, has beenconcentrated in the Atlantic 
lowlands, where the rainforest is character- 
ized by many highly valuable species of trees, 
growing ina sea of worthless (from a lumber 
company’s point of view) timber. Lumbering 
operations thus locate individual trees, or 
localities with relatively high concentra- 
tionsof these valuable species, build an access 
road to them, selectively cut them and leave. 
The immediate damage is thus the access 
road and those few trees that were cut. 
Subsequently, land-hungry peasants use 
the access road, cutting out pieces of the 
remaining forest, until whole areas that were 
crisscrossed with access roads become cleared 
of all forest. Frequently after this stage the 
peasant farmers are removed, with or with- 
out compensation, and the land is put into 
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extensive cattle production, supplying the 
fast-food hamburger markets of the U.S. and 
Europe, as well as growing local demand. 
While each piece of forest that comes down 
probably has its own particular history, this 
general pattern is nonetheless discernable. 

The situation in Nicaragua is distinct 
from the other Central American countries. 
First, the nature of the contra war militates 
against significant lumber operations (ex- 
cept in some of the pine forests) and thus 
extensive access roads have not been built. 
The war, while sometimes intense along the 
northern boarder in western Nicaragua, was 
(andat this writing still is) much more in the 
style of low intensity conflict on the Atlan- 
tic coast, where the rainforests are concen- 
trated. Small bands of counterrevolutionar- 
ies were scattered throughout the Atlantic 
lowlands, especially in areas that are heavily 
forested. Thus the whole region has not been 
and is not likely to be subjected to intense 
commercial lumbering or small peasant clear- 
ings while the war continues. 

But the future probably bodes well for 
Nicaragua’s rainforests even after the war 
ends. The massive agrarian reform program 
initiated immediately after the triumph of 
the revolution, and which continues to this 
very day, has all but eliminated the land- 
hungry peasant in Nicaragua. In 1978 the 
fraction of land owned by farms larger than 
850 acres was 36%. By 1985 that fraction 
had dwindled to 11%. In 1978 there were no 
production cooperatives. By 1985, 9% of the 
land and 50,000 families were integrated 
into the cooperative sector. By 1985, over 
127,000 families had received title to their 
own land. This has been an agrarian reform 
without precedent in the history of Latin 
America. 


















pril 27-29, 1990 Colorado Springs 
host the first United States Environmental 
Film Festival: the only national festival de- 


themed film and video works. The festival 


tions of the 20th anniversary of Earth Day, 
April 22, and will foster dialogue among en- 
vironmentalists, filmmakers and politicians. 
For more information, please contact: 


The U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL FILM 
FESTIVAL | 

1026 West Colorado Avenue 
Colorado Springs, CO 80904 


Costa Rica’s agrarian reform program, 
to take a point of comparison, is entirely 
different, bearing the fingerprint of similar 
programs in El Salvador and many years ago 
in Vietnam. Organized by the state agency 
IDA (Instituto de Desarrollo Agrario), lan- 
dless peasants are located on or near unde- 
veloped areas, only occasionally on the lands 
of large landowners. Expropriation of large 
inefficient enterprises is virtually absent from 
the system, and land titles are given with 20 
or 30 year mortgages, thus requiring the 
peasant farmer to engage in something more 
than traditional production. A traditional 
farmer who seeks a plot of land, if he or she 


_ gets anything at all, gets a piece of marginal 


undeveloped land and, probably for the first 
time in his or her life, a bank debt. 

Interviews with small farmers in both 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica reflect well this 
basic difference in agrarian reform programs. 
Costa Ricans emphasize the land tenure is- 
sue, voicing concern either with theirlack of 
land title or their inability to pay their re- 
cently acquired mortgage (many were quite 
surprised at their new debt). Their economic 
focus is on the attainment of land security. 
Nicaraguans are the opposite. While they 
have many legitimate gripes, lack of land is 
not one of them, and rarely does a Nicara- 
guan small farmer talk about needing a piece 
of land to call his or her own: The conse- 
quences with regard to pressure on rain- 
forests are obvious. 

Given this new model of land tenure in 
Nicaragua, one can predict that the current 
pattern of land-hungry peasants following 
the lumbering roads into the forest in Costa 
Rica will not be a problem in Nicaragua. 
That it currently is not could simply be an 
artifact of the war. But with the impressive 
statistics readily available, and the agrarian 


=| reform well institutionalized, the expecta- 


tions for Nicaragua’s rainforests look very 
good, better than any of the other Central 


i American countries. 
voted exclusively to environmentally— | 


It is a unique characteristic of Nicara- 


| cuan environmentalists that such political 
will be a key national eventin the celebra- | P 


connections are at center stage. The major- 


| ity of U.S. environmentalists working in the 
| Third World view environmental problems 
| in a political vacuum, politics seen as a 
| bothersome barricade to environmental 
| protection. If land-hungry peasants are cut- 


ting rainforest down, we have to protect that 


| forest from them. The Nicaraguan conserva- 
| tionist attitude is, we must eliminate the 


See Nicaragua, p. 38 
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Nicaragua 
continued from p. 35 





political category “land-hungry peasant.” 

The Counterattack 

Thus far I have described some of the 
indirect effects of imperialism’s legacy. More 
importantly, at least in the short term, impe- 
rialism engages in counterattack, attempt- 
ing to reverse any gains that the new govern- 
ment may be able to attain in spite of its 
disastrous legacy. The counterattack is es- 
sential since the independence of each for- 
mer colony ordependency representsa threat 
to the general order. It must be made obvious 
to others who might seek independence that 
such a road is fraught with difficulties, that 
even successes can and will be reversed. 

Consequently the contra war has at- 
tacked those very programs that have been 
so successful, or at least were so successful, in 
Nicaragua. Farming cooperatives are favor- 
ite targets, not only representing productive 
potential, but also as a symbol of the highly 
successful agrarian reform program. Health 
clinics and schools are other targets. The 
Nicaraguan conservation and environmental 
movement also merited special considera- 
tion by the contras. In an impressive pro- 
gram of integrated pest management organ- 
ized in the cotton-growing region, pest scouts 
(basically entomologically trained techni- 
cians who scouted for the existence and 
locations of problems with the cotton boll 
weevil) were targeted by the contra, and 
warchouses containing the pesticides neces- 
sary for critically timed surgical sprays were 
bombed. At the dawn of the revolution the 
new government spawned a plan for the 
preservation of natural areas that would have 
been the envy of conservationists anywhere 
in the world. The original plan would have 


put more than 12% of the national territory 


under protected status. Again, the grassroots 
work begun by the newly created Nicara- 
guan Institute of Natural Resources was di- 
rectly targeted by the contras. Conservation 
workers in the north were assassinated and 
the contra infiltrated one of the largest of the 
newly dedicated biological preserves. 

Summary 

\tseems to be a general rule that conser- 
vation and environmentalism in the devel- 
oped world tends to take on an unfortunate 
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classed-based ideological flavor. The spot- 
ted owl has become a symbol for the preser- 
vation of old-growth conifer forests in the 
minds of the major actors in the U.S. conser- 
vation movement. But that same spotted 
owl is the symbol of unemployment for thou- 
sands of working-class people in Oregon and 
Washington. Teddy Roosevelt championed 
conservation partly as an ideological tool to 
promote the idea of nature’s harmony in 
political life (thus undercutting those child- 
ish latins who always want to disrupt the 
natural order of things). This conservative 
legacy appears to have strongly influenced 
conservation activities in the Third World, 
most of which are dominated by participants 
from the developed world. Thus Costa Rica, 
with only islands of tropical rainforest re- 
maining, receives the attention of thousands 
of conservationists every year, while Nicara- 
gua with the largest expanse of rainforest 
remaining in Central America is eschewed 
by all but the “politically motivated” conser- 
vationists. Communist rainforests apparently 
do not need to be saved. 

Nicaragua’s environment faces a crisis. 
But it is not a crisis caused by overpopula- 
tion, or rampant industrial development, or 
some kind of uninformed peasant mentality, 
as many developed world environmentalists 
state or imply. It is a crisis of imperialism. 
First, the historical legacy of underdevelop- 
ment not only directly caused a variety of 
environmental problems, it also left struc- 
tures, political, social and economic, that 
make solving those problems difficult. Sec- 
ond, rational development plans within this 
imposed framework can have undesirable 
secondary consequences. Important contra- 


dictions arise between the need for immedi- | 


ate economic development and the need to 
preserve the environment for the future, a 
fact certainly not unique to either Nicaragua 
or other developing countries. Third, the 
inevitable counterattack destroys or severely 
debilitates the advances so painstakingly 
achieved. Despite the legacy, despite the 
counterattack, Nicaragua’s environmental 
programs compare favorably to those in 
nearby countries. Indeed, the Sandinista 
Revolution has proved itself an “environ- 
mental presidency” far more convincingly 
than other better publicized cases. 

John Vandermeer is Professor of Ecology in 


_the Department of Biology at the University of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48109. He 
has worked extensively in Central America, 
focusing on Nicaragua since 1980. He was 


visiting professor of agroecology at the National 
Agricultural University in Managua in 1986- 
87. His most recent book is The Ecology of 
Intercropping (Cambridge University Press), 
and he is co-editor (with Peter Rosset) of Nica- 
ragua: Unfinished Revolution (Grove Press). 








Third Florida Green 


This conference will focus on organ- 
izers’ skills training, will be held April 6- 
8atCamp Thunderbird in Apopka, north- 
west of Orlando. The keynote speaker 
will be Dee Berry of the GCoC Greens. 
For more information contact American 
Friends Service Committee, 130-19th 
Avenue Southeast, St. Petersburg, FL 
33705, (813)822-5522. 





Congresswoman Barbara Boxer of 
San Francisco has recently introduced 
legislation, The Ocean Protection Act 
of 1989, which bans offshore oil drilling 
from the entire California coast and 
from most U.S. shorelines. You can 
support this bill by writing your repre- 
sentatives and urging them toco-author 
the bill (HR 3751), or sending petitions 
supporting the bill to Rep. Boxer, 3301 
Kerner Blvd, San Rafael, CA 94901. For 
more information, contact the Ocean 
Protection Coalition, PO Box 1385, 
Mendocino, CA 95460, (707 )937-1721. 


Vision 

continued from p. 3 
tive relations with each other and with na- 
ture. 

Imagine a world where responsibilities 
were of equal importance to rights, where it 
was understood that enough was good, and 
that more than enough wasn’t, where there 
was a deep understanding of the difference 
between wants and needs, a world where 
greed, opportunism, coercion and manipula- 
tion were all social crimes, a world where 
unaccountable power-over was arrested. 
Imagine a world where there was collective 
support in the overcoming of individual 
limitations, where mistakes weren’t hidden 
butwelcomed as opportunities tolearn, where 
there was no reason to withhold informa- 
tion, where honesty was a given. Imagine a 
world where what is valued most is not power 
bu nurturance, where the aim has changed 
from being in control to caring and being 
cared for, where the expression of love is 
commonplace. Imagine a society that re- 
veres patience rather than efficiency. Within 
patience there is respect, a deep trust—a 
knowing that in its own time the rosebud 
will bloom. 

Imaginea world where bureaucracy, like 
the dinosaur, is extinct. Imagine a world on 
a human scale where work has regained it 
dignity, where work has regained its creativ- 
ity, where you are part of the decisions that 
make a real difference. 

People feel healthier when they take 
pride in keeping their homes clean and 
beautiful. Imagine everyone taking thatsame 
pride in making their communities beauti- 
ful. Imagine the whole of humanity honor- 
ing the same sense of responsibility for main- 
taining the earth. 

Imagine a world where trust and hon- 
esty are the oil that makes society thrive and 
evolve—not power and deception, but co- 
operation and connection. The very fact 
that you can imagine these things makes 
them real, makes them possible. 

We live in the belly of the beast, but we 
can emerge, slay it, and heal our earth. If we 
canimagine these things wecancreate them. 
We can let this vision give us the strength 
and patience for the struggle that lies before 
us. If we can imagine it, it is possible—if we 
can imagine it, we can begin to make it so. 

Reprinted with permission from Working 
Inside Out: Tools for Change, il Press, 
© 1984 Margo Adair. 





Merchant 
continued from p. 4 


management and competitive edge. 

With the domination of the market- 
place over the family oriented farm, private 
and public life were separated. With agricul- 
ture oriented to the market, women’s role in 
productive farm activity was steadily replaced 
by male control over agricultural technol- 
ogy. Women’s primary role began to be de- 
fined as biological and social reproduction in 
the home. The male role of marketplace 
competition was mediated by the female role 
of domestic nurture. | 

Where is the space and hope for a new 
ecological thinking, to supplant capitalist 
consciousness? Merchant’s book is short on 
concrete analyses of the forms and avenues 
to a sustainable agriculture and ecology. 
Those seeking strategies or concreteexamples 
for anew ecology will be disappointed. What 
Merchant does, is to extend her analyses of 
indigenous, colonial and capitalist ecologi- 
cal world views, to the possibility of a new 
global ecological revolution, resulting in a 
sustainable system. 

On the one hand, the evolution of the 
New England economy has seen a decline in 
agriculture, which has allowed the resurrec- 
tion of the forests. A younger forest again 
covers nearly 80% of the land, giving hope 
that ecological destruction is reversible. Yet 
this forest is endangered by the acid rain of 
the industries of the East and Midwest. This 
story is replayed worldwide, as the capitalist 
model of agriculture dominates all models of 
third world development. 

What worldview could provide the basis 
for a global Green ecological revolution? A 
new relationship between humanity and 
nature could be entailed in the following 
suggestions by Merchant: 

“1) Everything is connected to every- 
thing else inan integrated web; 2) the whole 
is greater than the sum of the parts; 3) 
nonhuman nature is active, dynamic and 
responsive to human actions; 4) process, not 
parts is primary; and 5) people and nature are 
a unified whole.” 

“An ecological transformation in its 
deepest sense entails changes in ecology, 
production, reproduction and forms of con- 
sciousness. Ecology asa new worldview could 
help resolve environmental problems rooted 
in the industrial-mechanistic mode of repre- 
senting nature. In opposition to the subject/ 
object, mind/body and culture/nature di- 
chotomies of mechanistic science, ecologi- 


cal consciousness sees complexity and proc- 
ess as including both culture and nature. In 
the ecological model, humans are neither 
helpless victims nor arrogant dominators of 
nature, but active participants in the destiny 
of the webs of which they are a part.” 

Carolyn Merchant gives little guidance 
as to how this worldview will come about, 
and what she does say is sometimes very 
contradictory to the major thrust of her 
book. At the last moment, she grounds the 
possibility of a new ecological ethic in new 
areas of physics. After a thorough demon- 
stration of the correlation between ecologi- 
cal disaster and the controlling ethic at the 
heart of predictive science, Merchant seeks 
support in physics. 

These areas, such.as chaos theory, seek 
to extend the dominating ethic of modern 
science to control of apparently random 
processes in nature and society. Her refer- 
ences to new areas of physics such as chaos 
theory re-instates the mathematical, predic- 
tive and controlling models of physics as 
again the ultimate legitimate model for 
knowledge and consciousness. 

An alternative foundation for a non- 
mechanistic science (more suitable to 
Merchant’s ecological science) can be found 
in Steven J. Gould’s recent book on 


-evolution, It’s A Good Life. Exploring the 


role of chance in which species survived 
major mass extinctions, Gould argues for a 
descriptive, historical model of science. 
Capable of analyzing the general thrust 
of evolutionary biology, this model recog- 
nizes that the role of chance in evolution 


makes a traditionally predictive science 


impossible. Moving back and forth between 
biological and social history, Gould’s case for 
a historical model for science is applicable to 
ecology. Wecan form and develop strategies 
from a historical science, but such a science 
offers no guarantees of progress, or desirable, 
predictive outcomes. 

In the end however, Ecological Revolu- 
tions provides the first thorough model for a 
Green historical understanding of the inter- 
action of the market, science, gender and 
human/nature relations. Carolyn Merchant 
provides the understanding and historical 
consciousness necessary to develop strate- 
gies and concrete experiments towards a 
Global green ecological revolution. 

Ecological Revolutions: Nature, Gen- 
der and Science in New England, by aan 
Merchant, Chapel Hill, 1989. 
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Progress 
continued from p. 5 


whole lot less about the properties of stone 
than the ancient Egyptians did, if only be- 
cause we no longer build much with it; but 







pk ket) 


ogy—and therefore the latest in capitalist 
innovation? 

What we must understand is that much 
of our technology was created not for effi- 
ciency or the quality of its work, but simply for 
control: control of the world and control of 
the workers who labor to transform it. Since 
the rise of modern extractive industries some 

400 years ago, control of nature, in- 


...._ Cluding humans, has been the corner- 


stone of the emerging capitalist econo- 
mies of early modern Europe. That social 
system argued that more control allows 


ae 4 for more profit, more production, more 


even if the crash research project did manage 
to find the right kinds of limestone and 
granite having the desired thermal and insu- 
lating properties (among other), it would be 
irrelevant, if one of the contractors’ vice- 
presidents had a brother-in-law who owns a 
quarry producing a different kind of stone. 
That arrangement, an improperly formu- 
lated mortar, and a workforce driven at an 
ungodly pace to meet arbitrary schedules 
could all too easily result in a structure no- 
ticeably lacking in exact orientation to the 
North Pole (thus negating the entire signifi- 
cance and functioning of the building) and/ 
or a facade that starts to crumble after only 
fifteen years! Do I exaggerate? Possibly, but 
think only of the B-1 bomber, the Abrams 
tank, or many other modern weapons sys- 
tems the government and its corporations 
now produce; or think of BART [the San 
Francisco Bay Area’s metropolitan rail sys- 
tem—GL], built by private industry, whose 


carsand computer control systems have never 


properly functioned since the system began 
to operate in the mid- 1970s, despite millions 
of dollars spent to fix both problems since it 
opened. 

Were there space I might give numerous 
examples of other older technologies (in- 
cluding healthcare, shipbuilding, and road 
construction) superior to our own, but one 
illustration is enough to demonstrate the 
illusion that we, as a culture, suffer from 
regarding our own superiority—a superiority 
that, of course, truly refers to the machines 
that we have put in control of our lives and 
society. We now recognize some of their 
defects in terms of the environment, but few 
of us doubt that they really do “deliver the 
goods.” That being the case, how can we 
possibly imagine “progress” that is not de- 
pendent on the latest in machine technol- 
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efficient use of resources; of this we 
have all been convinced, even if we question 
the desirability of such production or profits. 
We do not see that at times control runs 
counter to efficiency, and that in such in- 
stances, in our society, control generally 
wins the day. (H. Braverman, Labor and Mo- 
nopoly Capital: the degradation of work in the 
twentieth century, Monthly Review, 1974.) 

‘Consider nuclear power, for example. 
When the hidden, socialized costs of proc- 
essing the fuel, storing its wastes for hun- 
dreds of thousandsofyears (!),anddealing 
with the incalculable expense of ruined water 
supplies and sickness and death from radia- 
tion “leaks” are considered, it is crystal clear 
that nuclear is simply economic madness. 
But nuclear is also control, it is centralized, 
and it very neatly, without the messiness of 
political discourse, robs people of their au- 
tonomy and power. And that is why it is still 
(after Three Mile Island, Chernobyl and 
Windscale) being pushed by powerful forces 
in our society and why it is, for them, iden- 
tified with “progress.” 

It is critical for us, I believe, to grasp that 
what historically has been seen as (1) prog- 
ress is linked, via (2) control, to (3) the 
“death of nature” our planet faces, and to (4) 
the deadening of our sensibilities to the 
outrages we each must endure, given this 
situation, day after day, and therefore to the 
whole of our current ecological crisis. Only 
as we come to terms with the logic that wove 
these four threads together intoourcommon 
history can we look again at progress, this 
time in a clear light. 

All the preceding, of course, does not 
consider whether progress should even be a 
goal we aspire to. The cultures that managed 
to live in balance with the Earth for millen- 
nia were quite innocent of such a concept. 
Their sense of liberation was not premised 


on “labor-saving” devices, possibly because 
(at least in tropical climates) they flourished 
quite well with a minimum of work. (Sahlins, 
Stone-Age Economics, Aldine Publishing 
Co., 1972.) Not progress, but ideas of cycles, 
dominated their worldview, first of all the 
cycles of nature, of the sun and Earth and 
moon that governed all other cycles. To be 
sure, some of the cultures with such a 
worldview were hierarchical, but many were 
not. At any rate, it seems probable that our 
own cultural fetish with progress is a direct 
reflection of the historical program we en- 
gaged in asa society that has endangered the 
continuity of life on the planet. If such is the 
case, Our assumptions need to be thoroughly 
examined lest we reproduce the very threat 
we are trying so desperately to escape. 





Ladakh 


continued from p. 7 


sustainable way. Changing our definition of 
the GNP will change the ways these cultures 
are perceived. It will also change the way 
women’s work is perceived. In the same way 
that the traditional economy is treated as in- 
visible, we have remnants of that in our own 
society, in “women’s work” that is not recog- 
nized in the GNP. 

GL: What can people living in industri- 
alized countries do to support Ladakh? 

H: There are two ways people can help. 
One is to concern themselves more with the 
development policies of their own govern- 
ment. Put pressure on Congress, on the World 
Bank. At the moment, most of what is de- 
scribed as “aid” is actually going to destroy 
the environment and to create poverty. One 
safe guideline is asking whether a project is 
trying to directly support local smaller-scale 
economies, trying to diminish the reliance 
on imports and exports. 

Equally important is for us to become as 
self-reliant as possible, to buy local, seasonal 
food. If you do this, you’ve done one of the 
best things you can do to get off the back of 
the third world. If we produce more for 
ourselves, we can support them in providing 
basic needs for themselves. 





Maasai 

continued from p. 9 
lems we are living with are the problems of 
our brothers elsewhere. Our problems have 
the same roots. Although we live geographi- 
cally apart, we understand that what hap- 
pens to the Maasai in Africa happens to the 
indigenous people in North America, in 
Australia, in Europe. What is happening is 
striking. There isa basic link. This iswhy we 
have to organize to find ways of es- 
tablishing lines of communi- 
cation that will be du- 
rable and develop 
an indigenous 
people’s conser- 

vation strategy. 








Wolff 
continued from p. 10 


nist” class structure. Societies with such a 
class structure will interact with nature dif- 
ferently from societies with alternative class 
structures. 

Forexample, considera society in which 
some people (workers) do both necessary 
and surplus labor, but other people (corpo- 
rate boards of directors) do neither. Con- 
sider, further, that the workers get wages and 
salaries permitting them to buy back a part of 
the goods and services they produce, namely 
the part equal to their necessary labor. That 
means that the boards of directors get the 
rest, the fruits of the workers surplus labor, 
called “profits.” In such a society—recog- 
nized as “capitalist” in this Marxian the- 
ory—the boardsof directors decidehow much 
surplus labor there will be and what will be 
done with its fruits (“their” profits). Such a 
society will interact with nature in its own 
distinctive way. 

To use still another example, suppose 
all workers work individually as individual 
farmers, craftspersons, etc. They do neces- 
sary labor—producing the equivalent to what 
they consume—andalso surplus labor—their 
individual “profits.” In this social arrange- 
ment, each individual producer makes his/ 
her own decision about how much necessary 
and surplus labor to perform and what to do 
with the surplus. Such a society will interact 
with nature in ways different from how both 
communist and capitalist societies do. 

One point of this kind of Marxian the- 


ory is to alert activists for an ecologically 
balanced world that we need to think hard 
about how existing class structures impact 
on the natural environment. Another point 
is to make us sensitive to asking whether the 
kinds of interaction between people and 
nature that we seek may require changes in 
existing class structures as well as changes in 
attitudes, cultural values, politics, and so on. 
In short, this Marxian theory’s contribution 
to ecological economics and to ecological 
activism is to add class consciousness to our 
thinking, our strategizing, and our actions. 

This kind of Marxian theory is necessar- 
ily modest in what it can offer. So far it is a 
developed awareness of and sensitivity to 
class that it can contribute. The next step is 
for a more explicitly Marxian ecology to be 
fashioned, one which explores (1) precisely 
how and why capitalism, communism and 
other class. structures sometimes interact 
disastrously with the environment, (2) which 
class structures offer the best chance for a 
nurturant balance between people and na- 
ture, and (3) what sorts of mutually respect- 
ful and socially effective alliances might be 
fashioned between activists concerned with 
class and those concerned with ecology. 

The rediscovery of the rich diversities of 
the Marxian tradition and the new develop- 
ment of all sorts of Marxian theories present 
a hopeful opportunity for the immediate fu- 
ture. The Greens can find in the new Marx- 
ism resources to deepen and broaden their 
understanding of the societies they seek to 
change and the societies they seek to build. 
The new Marxists can find in the Greensim- 
portant new dimensions of social criticism 
and new visions of a better world. Both 
Greens and Marxists can find in each other 
some crucial new allies. 

Indeed, in New Haven, Connecticut, 
where I live, such an alliance was built up in 
the New Haven Green Party. There are a 
variety of ecological concerns of great im- 
portance here (a grossly polluted and com- 
mercially abused harbor, a drinking water 
system so polluted that the water has to be so 
chlorinated as to taste like swimming pool 
water, the deterioration of parklands, and a 
consistently dangerous level of air pollution, 
to name just some). At the same time, there 
are class issues. There is the long-standing 
and extreme exploitation of workers at the 
city’s largest employer, Yale University, 
provoking repeated strikes over the past 20 
years. Secondly, there is the city’s provision 
of free public services to Yale University, 


which in return refuses to pay any taxes on its 


vast “educational” assets in land and build- 
ings, etc. The result is that all city residents 
pay higher local taxes (the highest property 
tax rate of all the 169 towns in Connecticut) 
to fund the provision of free city services to 
the city’s richest single resident. 

The New Haven Green Party combined 
a commitment to ecological change with a 
commitment to fundamental economic 
change articulated in class terms (e.g., the 
slogan “Why should New Haven, the 7th 
poorest city in the US, subsidize Yale, the 
third richest university in the US?” Starting 
its electoral efforts in 1985, the New Haven 
Green Party’s combined ecological/class ori- 
entation has enabled it to receive over 10 per 
cent of the city-wide vote in the 1985 and 
1987 mayoral elections, while obtaining as 
high as 45 per cent of the votes in individual 
city wards. 

Rick Wolff was the mayoral candidate of 
the New Haven Green Party in 1985 (gaining 
10 % of the vote) and its candidate in New 
Haven’s 10th ward in 1987 (gaining 29 % of the 
vote). He teaches economics at the University of 
Massachusetts, is co-author with Stephen Resnick 
of Knowledge and Class: A Marxian Cri- 
tique of Political Economy, and is a member 
of the Editorial Board of the journal, Rethink- 


ing Marxism. 





Eco-Independencia 
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Environment) on the State of the Planet 
(probably to take place in Brazil). 

The South American Greens also com- 
mitted themselves to back the democratic 
reconstruction of Chile after the military 
dictatorship, and also stressed their wish to 
strengthen links with Greensfrom the North- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Among the participants we had some of 
the most valuable activists in the Region: 
Gustavo Wilches-Chaux(Columbia), Omar 
Ovalles (Venezuala), Clovis Brigagao and 
Jose Augusto Padua (Brazil), plus other lead- 
ers of the ecologist movement in South 
America. 

The Declaration of Eco-Independence 
quoted a statement from Ailton Krenak, co- 
ordinator of the Brazilian Indian Nations, 
and set also a framework for a clear stand- 
point in rejection of the European 1992 
Celebrations of the “Discovery of America”, 
stressing the will to construct a New Society, 
based in just, free, ecological, independent, 
solidary and sacred principles. 
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Bioregional 
continued from p. 11 


difficulties are enormous and include lack of 
sophisticated marketing skills, inefficient or 
antiquated equipment and the lack of, or 
poor, credit history. 

A large proportion of these people do 
not earn enough from this business activity 
to support themselves and their families in 
an area where housing costs have escalated 
abruptly. These marginally self-employed 
people include loggers, farmers, carpenters, 
artisans, housecleaners and truckers. Their 
inability to earn enough income limits their 
access to housing, health care, etc. 

An example of the type of business that 
was helped by the Enterprise Fund isa logger 
whose earnings had been too low to keep up 
with the cost of equipment breakdowns, 
which threatened to shut off his income 
completely. By the time he sought help, his 
home was in foreclosure and the IRS was 
moving tocollect back taxes. Whathe needed 
and got from the Hilltown CDC Enterprise 
Fund, was intensive help in managing imme- 
diate crises, and a long-term plan to put his 
businesson more solid footing. He wasloaned 
$1000 for equipment repairs and the busi- 
ness advisor sat down with himoncea month 
to check progress, provide advice and sup- 
port and collect the loan payment. Business 
income increased, the house was saved and 
the loan repaid completely. 

Other examples of businesses which 
could prosper with the assistance of the 
Enterprise Fund are: 

-A two-person landscaping business with 
a growing customer base in North Adams 
which has been unable to borrow $5000 
from conventional sources for equipment 
because the company lacks a track record 
and credit history. 

- A two-personal cider business with 
strong market opportunities which it cannot 
exploit without $5,000 in equity capital. 
Without it, they may fail entirely. 

- A much-needed day-care center in 
Orange which an enterprising woman would 
be unable to start up without CDC technical 
assistance and financing. 

-A catering business in Northampton 
tun by a former English as a Second Lan- 
guage student who has been unable to find 
financing for the business plan the CDC 
helped her prepare. 

The Enterprise Fund recognizes that 
businesses which choose to encourage em- 


ployee ownership and participation may face 
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special obstacles to raising outside capital. 
Employee-owner firms are often viewed as 
unorthodox, and their structure may not 
allow for the sale of equity other than to 
employees. The Fund can invest in these 
firms thus promoting the spirit of bioregion- 
alism and “green” democracy. 

Anyone interested in investing in or 
learning more about this creative and well- 
managed venture should contact Fund staff 
at the Hilltown CDC in Chesterfield, Tim 
Clegg or Kathryn Woo, 413-296-4536. 


Joan Hastings is a free-lance writer who 
lives in the Hillcowns and is on the Board of 
Directors of the Hilltown CDC. 
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ship. 

As long as good-paying jobs were plen- 
tiful, we could evade hard questions and con- 
tinue to believe that technology would solve 
our problems and money would buy solu- 
tions. The challenge now is to dream an 
American dream that our children can build 
upon. For us to have hope in their future, we 
need to give them more than just quality 
educations and material security. 

As twenty-year veteran auto painter 
Berlin Scott says, “The solutions will have to 
come from ordinary people getting together. 
We have to work it out among ourselves and 
stop pretending we’re so ignorant.” 

Note: The above is excerpted, with permis- 
sion, from the book End of the Line: An Oral 
History of Autoworkers and the American 
Dream, by Richard Feldman and Michael 
Betzold (Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1988). The 
book consists of autoworkers telling their stories 
and talking about their lives. Feldmanhas worked 
at Ford’s Michigan Truck Plant for seventeen 
years, and is also a political activist; Betzold an 
author and journalist. Both men live in Detroit, 
Michigan. 





Autoworkers 
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people thought about forced overtime, he 
discovered that the overall feeling was: 
“We're not going to have a job very long, so 
whatever work I can get, I’m going to do it.” 

But Jim Vernatter, Health and Safety 
Representative for UAW Local 900, con- 
demns such attitudes: “Recently I asked this 
guy in the plant if he would be willing to give 
up $1.50 an hour to get back the second shift 
[of laid-off workers]. And he said no. I said, 
~*That’s the problem. All you think about is 
yourself.” | 

Life in today’s factory is much different 
from the days when Henry Ford’s goon squads 
tuled, and from the era of union solidarity. 
Improvements have been made in condi- 
tions at the factory—from floor mats to 
exercise rooms, from psychological counsel- 
ing services to free health checkups—but 
workers are working faster and harder, and 
their jobs are still monotonous and difficult. 

On the line there is litele trust that hard 
work and sacrifice will continue to bring re- 
wards or that the union will lead the way to 
a better future. But there is confusion and 
disagreement about what can replace those 
principles and who can provide new leader- 


Europe 
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We want ecological sanity, not exces- 
sive consumerism; 

We want the maintenance of the social 
achievements of the GDR; 

We want anti-fascism, not right-wing 
extremism. 

8 Dec. 1989 

Joint Declaration of the Federal 
Executive Committee of Die Griinen (in 
the FRG) and the Executive Committee of 
the Alternative List Berlin (actually the 
Greens in West Berlin, represented in the 
Bundestag). , 

Die Griinen and the AL Berlin welcome 
and support the popular movement for the 
democratic revival of the GDR and the re- 
form movements in Poland, Hungary, and 
the Soviet Union. In the GDR there is a 
historic chance for a perspective beyond 
capitalism and state socialism. The dissolu- 
tion of old enemy images opens up new pros- 
pects for political changes in the FRG and 
West Berlin. 

First of all, the FRG now has to disarm 
drastically. The crisis of the Warsaw Pact 
makes the madness of a still increasing mili- 





tary budget abundantly clear. The FRG has 
to contribute to the dissolution of the mili- 
tary blocs and to the demilitarisation of 
Europe. NATO and the Warsaw Pact will 
have no place in a future Common House of 
Europe. 

The recognition of the GDR as a sover- 
eign state and the acceptance of its existence 
isone condition for the further development 
of the reform movement in the GDR and its 
attempt to go its own and self-determined 
way to renewal of their society. The over- 
coming of the Wall makes it possible for 
people who have been separated for 28 years 
to meetagain. “Reunification” of states today 
would only be annexation of the GDR into 
the FRG and would be equivalent toa defeat 
of the democratic movement in the GDR. 
Not the expansion of the power of national 
states is on the agenda today, but policies 
that render state borders meaningless and 
enable the people to design the life of their 
society democratically through self-deter- 
mination. | 

The Federal Government confirms the 
right to self-determination but de facto pur- 
sues a policy to transform the GDR into a 
branch of the FRG. Everybody who supports 
the autonomy of the East German reform 
movement has to oppose the governments’ 
blackmail policy of the strong Deutsche Mark. 
The FRG must not impose its model of 
consumption and its economic system upon 
the GDR and other COMECON countries. 
In our mutual interest we want cooperation 
without blackmail. Economic aid must be 
unconditional. We have to begin immedi- 
ately to develop and implement a large-scale 
program for economic and ecological coop- 
eration with the GDR and Eastern Europe. 

Wecall upon the public to support these 
demands by building abroad solidarity 
movement with the renovation movements 
inthe GDR and Eastern Europe. Particularly 





the existing twin towns can begin with such 
grassroots contacts and new town twinning 
should be initiated. | 

19 Nov. 1989 


European Directory 


Hungary 
Green Party of Hungary 
c/o Gabor Hrasko 
Zrinyi 14 
1051 Budapest 
Tel: 111-1301 
Judit Vasarhelyi 
Independent Ecological Center 
Miklos ter. I. 
1035 Budapest 
Tels: 180-3420, 180-3424,180-3440 
Telex: (22)3301 
Czechoslovakia 
Peter Tatar 
MZ SZOPK (Slovak Union a Nature 
and Landscape Conservationists) 
Barkusova 2 
81108 Bratislava 
Tel: 07-59462 
Green Circle | 
c/o Simona Bouzkova 
Bilkova 6 
11001 Praha 1 
Tel home: 02-2310688 
Tel work: 802908 
Poland 
PKE(Polish Eesosical Club) 
ul. Garbarska 9 
31-031 Krakow 
Clean Baltic Sea Initiative 
c/o Piotr Trela 
ul. Buczka 4/10 
70-420 Szczecin 
Green Federation 
c/o Grzegorz Pesko 
os. Kazimierzowskie 19/48 
31-842 Krakow 
Tel: 377840 
Jolanta Pawlak 
Independent Ecological Center 
Pl. Dabrowskiego 3 
~ 00-057 Warszawa 
Tel: 269810 
Stanislaw Zubek 
ZIELONE BRYGADY (Green Brigade 
periodical, largest circ.). 
Naukowe kolo Chemikow UJ 
Karasia 3 - pok. 100 
30-060 Krakow 





Tel: 12-336377 (w. 234) 

Fax: 12-226306 

Telex: 0322297 UJ PL 

Wojtek Peczula 

ZIELONE LUSTRO (Green periodi- 
cal, second largest circ.) 

ul. Jana Lisa 37 

20-834 Lublin 

Tel: 551339 

Dr. Piotr Glinski 

Institute of Philosophy and Sociology 

Polish Academy of Sciences 

ul. Nowy Swiat 72 

00-330 Warsaw 

or: Irlandzka 9A 

03-909 Warszawa 

Tel: 174123 

Bulgaria 

Eco-glasnost 

PO Box 99 

1309 Sofia 

Prof. Lyubomir Ivanov 

Mathematics Faculty 

1126 Sofia 

Tel home: (3592) 662057 

Tel work: (3592) 62561 (ext. 598) 

USSR 

GME (Green Movement of Estonia) 

Prof. Harald-Adam Velner 

Ehitagte Tee 5 

200026 Tallinn 

Estonia 

Tels: 537258, 431244 

Fax: 644577 

Youth Ecological Center 

Latvian States University 

Ecological Club of Riga 

Ranis bulv. 19 

226098 Riga 

Latvia 

Green World/Peace 

Zelenij Suit 

bul. Kirova 5-A 

252021 Kiev 

Ukraine 

Tel: 293-9584 
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Wall St. : s 
7 continued from p. 28 | 
tion like at Hanford, Washington's nuclear : ae ee Gagion = 
reprocessing plant? NORTE OWO Ih 


We invite you and thousands of people : (ML WIMIN 
all over the land to write down on a single : 
page what yourcommunity has suffered from : 
one or more out of town corporations (name ~ 
the corporation) and send it to us at the : z irl 
address listed at the end of this letter. We gc ee ee 12 
also urge you to come to New York for the == es 
weekend of the Action on Monday, April ° - ee 
23, or send someone from your group. QVVAM Ue FO 2 TERRITO: 

We will put your Story along with that = ppalpip (1A Mo. " ae 
of all the others on a long Scroll, called the © PRAIRIE GREENS. Dee: Be ANAT GREEN MOVEMENT 
Scroll of Anger and Mourning. \5 EB %eoxK 0. Bi 

We plan to read from the Scroll at a _ 
Public Forum on Ecology, Politics, and - ee 
Democracy on Saturday night at The New MISSISSIPPI’ LOUISTAN? an Wo Niet O58) FENN Vi 
School; to have a speak-out based on Stories | VEE A GREENS, John F Molar OX: 
from the Scroll either at City Hall or ata . 2HINe e 
nearby Park on Sunday night; and to march ; me 
with the Scroll to Wall Street on Monday : oe 
Morning. After the event, we will publish = A> cpu joy 
the Scroll in magazines and in a book. : 

If your group does not’ have immediate 
knowledge of a corporation’s practices in : 
your general community, would you contact © 
groups or persons in the area who do have ‘NORTH TEXAS ae 
such immediate knowledge or experience UPPER TRINITY GREEN onal. Con: SE ee ee et 
and invite them to send us a page and come | ict). Gayle Hudgens (214-821-1978), se 3 aha 
to Wall Street to tell their story? Or, if they _ S01 Gaston #544, Dallas, 1A (32) ee 


petaOahe terete erbr ae) 
terete eae ate eta e te 
DORON 


ESIC MM OOS OE Ee Re OT 
RSE SCOE MSC SCOT Ee EE A RO BO 


can’t come, to work with them to write up - ee sf 
the story? RYE NA , alp ili: 

Our deadline? As soon as possible! Send : 
your story to Jim Richmond, 4144 Warwick # | 
104, Kansas City, MO 64111. Please note that : 
we need your story by April 1 at the very latest : 
if we are going to be able to inscribe it on the | sae SRG : a 
Scroll. Have it “camera ready” since we willnot =S AS os Se SSE 
be able to change it. aes ae etna 

A last thought: would you make this “°==*S—™= 
into a kind of a chain letter? Send it on to 
others and ask them to do the same! Re re 

On Behalf of Earth Day Wall Street Son tt nee 2 
Action, = 
Cristina Nealson, Boulder Green Allli- 

ance* = : Be ee 
Jim suai Green Committees of Cor- (805.648.4305), Stat : 
respondence 

John Rensenbrink, Merrymeeting Greens* 
Lorna Salzman, New York Green Party* 
Brian Tokar, Vermont Greens* 

(* for purposes of attribution only) 








Eco-feminists take note: 

The members of the SPAKA Ecofeminist Caucus have been added to the mailing list compiled 
at the National Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) conference at Tucson in 1989. For more info 
P.S. Please send your Story to Jim or membership send $5 (sliding scale) to Noel Sturgeon, NW 805 Charlotte, Pullman, WA 99163. 

ok Until the Boulder conference, the NWSA ecofeminist caucus newsletter will serve as publica- 


Rich mond at the above address aS SOON 4S | +i on forum for debate for the Greens’ ecofeminist caucus as well. So please send any mail, letters, ideas 
possible, and not later than April 1, 1990. asthe apes aed 1p me: 


& 
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The theory, practice, and results 





of the ongoing SPAKA 


The first round of revisions to the Eugene text as developed from 
the SPAKA statements is now complete. As part of the process of 
program evolution, this progress report will address the degree to 
which the ratification plan has been followed and will presenta plan 
for the ongoing process in the months between now and the Green 
Gathering in Boulder. 


The Ratification Design 


At the Eugene conference, each working group chose at least two 
people to serve as contacts/coordinators for continuing discussions 
of the statements developed in the group. The role of the coordina- 
tors is fivefold: (1) to receive input from Green locals and to 
integrate that material and/or to identify problem areas that need 
more discussion in order to produce a thorough text that has broad- 
based support; (2) to periodically share proposed revisions with all 
the members of their particular Eugene working group in order to 
continue the dialogue between the contributors to the original text; 
(3) to solicit comments on the text from authors of related 
SPAKA statements who were unable toattend that particular 


Eugene working group; (4) to share the evolving statement (yes 


of that working group with kindred individuals or organi- 
zations for feedback in an effort to benefit from 
their experience and expertise, and to expand “7— \ 
our alliance building; and (5) in consultation {WF Pte | 
with the contributors to the text and those =§- “=="*_} 
involved in the revisions, todevelop action plans Ss 
or operational strategies for implementing the 6... Wa | 
program. p>; 
The working group contacts/coordinators hA J /)3 
are not expected to respond personally to @* “© 
each person or group who comments on the text. Instead, they are 
to incorporate such feedback or, at the very least, to share the 
input with other members of the working group so as to determine 
how to handle it. In cases where the input is contrary to the 












ratification process 
Christa Slaton & John Rensenbrink 


consensus of the Eugene working group, the coordinators are 
asked to identify the potential blocking position in the revisions. 
This will permit locals to discuss those areas of disagreement that 
could become stumbling blocks at Boulder. The goal is to resolve 
disagreements, as much as possible, prior to Boulder rather than 
have delegates, who are instructed to vote in a certain way on 
statements, face issues, concerns, or reservations that have been 
ignored or inadequately handled in developing the revised state- 
ments for presentation at the national Green gathering. If consen- 
sus cannot be reached before Boulder and areas of disagreement can 
be identified beforehand, the Planning Group will have an oppor- 
tunity to design a process to address the areas of disagreement. 


The Ratification Practice 


In August 1989 the working group coordinators were sent guide- 
lines on how to proceed with their tasks over the course of the year- 
long ratification process. After the Boulder Planning Group met for 


the first time at the IC Meeting in Washington, D.C. in October, 


ys, the coordinators were sent a more detailed time frame for 
“Z% revising the text as well as additional guidelines on how to 
~ji@ proceed with their tasks. In November, inquiries were made 
Ay about the progress or lack of progress in obtaining input and 

about the coordinators’ ability to integrate information or 
identify areas of disagreement. Approximately one third of 


f << the working groups responded by the end of the year with 


updates or answers about their problems and/or activities. 
The original deadline for submission of revisions by the coor- 
dinators of the working groups was December 31st. Only two met 
that deadline. So, a reminder was sent to all the coordinators with 
a January 23rd cut-off point, emphasizing how important it is to 
keep locals abreast of the ongoing discussions and revisions if we are 
to produce a program based on genuine grassroots democracy. At 
that point, and throughout the rest of January, coordinators began 
to respond in earnest. Still, about one third of the working groups 
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and most of the networks and caucuses 
missed the deadline extension. The next 
step was a series of phone calls. These 
produced mixed results, including: 
comments that there was no new 
input; unreturned answering 
machine messages; discoveryof ¢ 
disconnected phone numbers; 
and no answers at all. The degree 
of each working group’s current 
level of progress is evident in the 
first stage of revisions published 
herein. 


Are Locals Participating? 


One particular area of concern expressed by work- 
ing group coordinators in our first inquiry was that very few locals 
were responding as a group. Response was coming mainly from in- 
dividuals who appeared to be representing their personal views 
rather than the deliberate, consensed views of Green locals. Appar- 
ently it took many locals quite a while to begin addressing the 
Eugene text. 

In early August, each local received a copy of the guidelines that 
the working group coordinators were to follow. In early November, 
each received additional information including the deadline by 
which to have input to coordinators for the first round of revisions. 
At this point, several locals have spent much time in discussions of 
the text and have offered their views to the coordinators. While a 


formal survey has not been conducted, we know that groups from 


Missouri, Oregon, Washington, Alabama, Minnesota, California, 
New York, and Arkansas are among those who have been conduct- 
ing comprehensive review sessions to provide input into the pro- 
gram development. 

It was noted at the Washington, DC IC Meeting, that only 
about 35% of the locals are current in their dues payments to the 
COC. It appears that those locals who assume a financial respon- 
sibility to Green growth in the United States are also more likely 
to: (1) take program development seriously and (2) recognize that 
the Green COC program must evolve out of discussions within 
the locals in a true grassroots democratic fashion and not be left 
exclusively in the hands of delegates who discuss and vote on 
issues hundreds or thousands of miles away from the local 
membership. In other words, a pattern seems to be emerging that 
the active locals who responded by presenting SPAKA state- 
ments for Eugene are now also increasingly taking the responsi- 
bility to shape the Green COC program through their local and 
regional meetings. 


Are the Coordinators Fulfilling Their Roles and 
Responsibilities? 


By and large, the coordinators are working hard to integrate 
materials received and identify areas of disagreement or exclusion 
that need further discussion or reconciliation. There are only a few 
areas, noted in the revision section, in which there appears to be no 
coordinating activity since Eugene. 
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There is less success, however, in the communication 
between members of the Eugene working groups and their 
coordinators. Many coordinators either lost, or were never 
» given, lists of thosé in their working group. Therefore, in 
spite of their expressed desire to communicate with the 
Eugene participants, they have been unable to find 


the means to keep the working group together. At 
his point, i onan heloiul h rdinators 


Efforts to share the Eugene text with kindred individuals 

and organizations has also been minimal. Asa result, Greg Jan 
compiled a data base of organizations. The Eugene text was 
mailed to fifty-seven organizations along with a request for com- 
ment directly to the coordinators of the relevant working groups. If 
little or no response is forthcoming from these organizations, the 
Boulder Planning Group will follow up on the requests for feedback 
from them so that locals will have a chance to discuss and respond 
to whatever they add before the Boulder conference. 


What Happens Next? 


Most of the work during the first stage of revision has focused on 
fine tuning the policy statements without emphasizing strategy for 
implementation. In the next stage of revision, the local groups are 
encouraged to aid in the creation of a strategic plan for policy im- 
plementation. The goal of the Process is to produce a plan of action 
that takes us beyond a statement of principles. 

Also, during the month of March, regions are encouraged to hold 
regional meetings to discuss the revised Eugene program text. At 
this stage, locals who have already discussed the text during the first 
round of revisions can meet with each other to seek consensus at the 
regional level. This way the program will move through the various 
levels of the COC prior to the national gathering of Greens seeking 
consensus on the program. 

The second set of revisions must be in the hands of the working 
group coordinators from the regions and/or locals by April 15th. 
This deadline must be met if Green Letter is going to be published 
on time. The coordinators must once again integrate materials 
and identify areas of disagreement and pass their information on 
to Christa Slaton and Green Letter by May 1st. Green Letter will 


publish the second revised Eugene text in June, which will be the 


he Boulder 


men hering for ratification. 


The Text at Boulder 


At present there have been no decisions made about the process 
of ratification at Boulder. A discussion will take place at the 
Planning Group meeting at the March IC Meeting in San Diego 
and a proposal will be made to the IC. If the IC approves, the 
proposal will go out to locals for their consideration. After hearing 
from the locals, the Planning Group will fine tune those rules at 
their May meeting in Boulder. 

It has been decided, however, that no new issues can be brought 
to Boulder to be voted on. Therefore, the time for locals and regions 
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The theory, practice, and results 
of the ongoing SPAKA ratification process 


The first round of revisions to the Eugene text as developed from 
the SPAKA statements is now complete. As part of the process of 
program evolution, this progress report will address the degree to 
which the ratification plan has been followed and will presenta plan 
for the ongoing process in the months between now and the Green 
Gathering in Boulder. 


The Ratification Design 


At the Eugene conference, each working group chose at least two 
people to serve as contacts/coordinators for continuing discussions 
of the statements developed in the group. The role of the coordina- 
tors is fivefold: (1) to receive input from Green locals and to 
integrate that material and/or to identify problem areas that need 
more discussion in order to produce a thorough text that has broad- 
based support; (2) to periodically share proposed revisions with all 
the members of their particular Eugene working group in order to 
continue the dialogue between the contributors to the original text; 
(3) to solicit comments on the text from authors of related 
SPAKA statements whowere unable toattend that particular 


Eugene working group; (4) to share the evolving statement @\¥.5 4) 


of that working group with kindred individuals or organi- 
zations for feedback in an effort to benefit from 
their experience and expertise, and to expand “7—\\ 
our alliance building; and (5) in consultation 
with the contributors to the text and those 
involved in the revisions, to develop action plans 
or operational strategies for implementing the 7 -\“ 
program. | et -A 
The working group contacts/coordinators fff / # ) | 
are not expected to respond personally to ~*~ 
each person or group who comments on the text. tastes they are 
to incorporate such feedback or, at the very least, to share the 
input with other members of the working group soas to determine 
how to handle it. In cases where the input is contrary to the 
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Christa Slaton & John Rensenbrink 


consensus of the Eugene working group, the coordinators are 
asked to identify the potential blocking position in the revisions. 
This will permit locals to discuss those areas of disagreement that 
could become stumbling blocks at Boulder. The goal is to resolve 
disagreements, as much as possible, prior to Boulder rather than 
have delegates, who are instructed to vote in a certain way on 
statements, face issues, concerns, or reservations that have been 
ignored or inadequately handled in developing the revised state- 
ments for presentation at the national Green gathering. If consen- 
sus cannot be reached before Boulder and areas of disagreement can 
be identified beforehand, the Planning Group will have an oppor- 
tunity to design a process to address the areas of disagreement. 


The Ratification Practice 


In August 1989 the working group coordinators were sent guide- 
lines on how to proceed with their tasks over the course of the year- 
long ratification process. After the Boulder Planning Group met for 

the first time at the IC Meeting in Washington, D.C. in October, 
» the coordinators were sent a more detailed:time frame for 
f% revising the text as well as additional guidelines on how to 
,ye® proceed with their tasks. In November, inquiries were made 
e.§" about the progress or lack of progress in obtaining input and 
~ about the coordinators’ ability to integrate information or 
identify areas of disagreement. Approximately one third of 


v LEQ the working groups responded by the end of the year with 


updates or answers about their problems and/or activities. 
The original deadline for submission of revisions by the coor- 
dinators of the working groups was December 31st. Only two met 
that deadline. So, a reminder was sent to all the coordinators with 
a January 23rd cut-off point, emphasizing how important it is to 
keep locals abreast of the ongoing discussions and revisions if we are 
to produce a program based on genuine grassroots democracy. At 
that point, and throughout the rest of January, coordinators began 
to respond in earnest. Still, about one third of the working groups 


















and most of the networks and caucuses 
missed the deadline extension. The next 
step was a series of phone calls. These 
produced mixed results, including: % 
comments that there was no new 
input; unreturned answering 
machine messages; discoveryof @ 
disconnected phone numbers; 
and no answers at all. The degree 
of each working group’s current 
level of progress is evident in the 
first stage of revisions ae 
herein. 


Are Locals Participating? 


One particular area of concern expressed by work- 
ing group coordinators in our first inquiry was that very few locals 
were responding as a group. Response was coming mainly from in- 
dividuals who appeared to be representing their personal views 
rather than the deliberate, consensed views of Green locals. Appar- 
ently it took many locals quite a while to begin addressing the 
Eugene text. 

In early August, each local received a copy of the guidelines that 
the working group coordinators were to follow. In early November, 
each received additional information including the deadline by 
which to have input to coordinators for the first round of revisions. 
At this point, several locals have spent much time in discussions of 
the text and have offered their views to the coordinators. While a 
formal survey has not been conducted, we know that groups from 
Missouri, Oregon, Washington, Alabama, Minnesota, California, 
New York, and Arkansas are among those who have been conduct- 
ing comprehensive review sessions to provide input into the pro- 
gram development. 

It was noted at the Washington, DC IC Meeting, that only 
about 35% of the locals are current in their dues payments to the 
COC. It appears that those locals who assume a financial respon- 
sibility to Green growth in the United States are also more likely 
to: (1) take program development seriously and (2) recognize that 
the Green COC program must evolve out of discussions within 
the locals in a true grassroots democratic fashion and not be left 
exclusively in the hands of delegates who discuss and vote on 
issues hundreds or thousands of miles away from the local 
membership. In other words, a pattern seems to be emerging that 
the active locals who responded by presenting SPAKA state- 
ments for Eugene are now also increasingly taking the responsi- 
bility to shape the Green COC program through their local and 
regional meetings. 


Are the Coordinators Fulfilling Their Roles and 
Responsibilities? 


By and large, the coordinators are working hard to integrate 
materials received and identify areas of disagreement or exclusion 
that need further discussion or reconciliation. There are only a few 
areas, noted in the revision section, in which there appears to be no 
coordinating activity since Eugene. 
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There is less success, however, in the communication 
between members of the Eugene working groups and their 
coordinators. Many coordinators either lost, or were never 
» given, lists of thosein their working group. Therefore, in 
’ spite of their expressed desire to communicate with the 
Eugene participants, they have been unable to find 
the means to keep the working group together. At 
his point, it would be very helpful rdinators 


Efforts to share the Eugene text with kindred individuals 

and organizations has also been minimal. Asa result, Greg Jan 
compiled a data base of organizations. The Eugene text was 
mailed to fifty-seven organizations along with a request for com- 
ment directly to the coordinators of the relevant working groups. If 
little or no response is forthcoming from these organizations, the 
Boulder Planning Group will follow up on the requests for feedback 
from them so that locals will have a chance to discuss and respond 
to whatever they add before the Boulder conference. 


What Happens Next? 


Most of the work during the first stage of revision has focused on 
fine tuning the policy statements without emphasizing strategy for 
implementation. In the next stage of revision, the local groups are 
encouraged to aid in the creation of a strategic plan for policy im- 
plementation. The goal of the Process is to produce a plan of action 
that takes us beyond a statement of principles. 

Also, during the month of March, regions are encouraged to hold 
regional meetings to discuss the revised Eugene program text. At 
this stage, locals who have already discussed the text during the first 
round of revisions can meet with each other to seek consensus at the 
regional level. This way the program will move through the various 
levels of the COC prior to the national gathering of Greens seeking 
consensus on the program. 

The second set of revisions must be in the hands of the working 
group coordinators from the regions and/or locals by April 15th. 
This deadline must be met if Green Letter is going to be published 
on time. The coordinators must once again integrate materials 
and identify areas of disagreement and pass their information on 
to Christa Slaton and Green Letter by May Ist. Green Letter will 


publish the second revised Eugene text in June, which will be the 


he Boulder gathering for ratifi 


ument pr 


The Text at Boulder 


At present there have been no decisions made about the process 
of ratification at Boulder. A discussion will take place at the 
Planning Group meeting at the March IC Meeting in San Diego 
and a proposal will be made to the IC. If the IC approves, the 
proposal will go out to locals for their consideration. After hearing 
from the locals, the Planning Group will fine tune those rules at 
their May meeting in Boulder. 


It has been decided, however, that no new issues can be brought 
to Boulder to be voted on. Therefore, the time for locals and regions 
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to express their views and add new information to the text is NOW. 
Decisions cannot and will not be made on issues that locals have not 
had an opportunity to discuss before the Boulder gathering. Such 
would be inimical to the kind of grassroots and decentralized 
democracy that is at the heart of what the Greens embrace as 
principle and praxis. , 

This does not mean that the Boulder gathering will stifle new 
ideas or produce a rigid document carved in stone. Democracy is a 
dynamic and flowing process. The Boulder gathering is simply 
another step—albeit a major one—in developing the Green COC 
agenda. It will last for a few days and must have a defined set of issues 
to discuss. Once that is concluded, we will design another process 
for continuing the program development. 

Thus, the time is also now for any local that intends to instruct its 
delegates to vote against a statement, to express their objections to 
the relevant coordinators so that other locals have an opportunity 
to consider their objections and seek ways to resolve differences 
before the conference. This kind of lateral local intercommunica- 
tion is an essential part of the decentralized local-based democratic 
model we advocate and are trying to practice. 


A Polished Product 


There have been many advocates for more consistency, clarity, 
moderation in tone, and brevity in the Eugene text. Some members 
of the Boulder Planning Group are serving on a Style Committee to 
work with the working group coordinators in order to refine the 
Eugene text and revisions into a more integrated, yet clear and 





concise, document. In addition, there are calls for a relatively brief 
press release that can be prepared for the media who will not read 
long documents. It is proposed that rather than have uninformed 
reporters condense materials inaccurately, Greens should them- 
selves offer brief statements on policy areas thatcan be disseminated 
to large audiences. The Style Committee will also work on prepar- 
ing a media packet or informational packet for local Green use. 


It’s Really Happenin 


As Greens committed to a decentralized grassroots democracy, 
we have our hands full organizing at the local and regional level. It 
is very difficult to participate in long, detailed, and intense discus- 
sions of a program while keeping active in local issues and regional 
growth. Yet Green locals all across the country are balancing their 
time, energy, and efforts to function effectively at all levels of the 
COC. The SPAKA ratification process is a model for expanding 
democratic participation that demonstrates decisions can be made 
from the bottom up and delegates can be held accountable for their 
actions. The SPAKA process is designed to translate the theoretical 
and abstract underpinnings of the Green movement into an under- 
standable and consistent agenda that identifies crucial issues, offers 
sensible and practical alternatives, and develops grassroots demo- 
cratic means to pursue goals. As policies and strategies are devel- 
oped and agreed upon, the Green locals should be able to attract a 
much more diverse group of supporters, who are knowledgeable of 
and sympathetic to the Green agenda. Our struggle through the 
SPAKA ratification process will have its rewards. 








SPAKA statement revisions are listed below in alphabetical order, with their contacts. Groups 
without revised statements are listed at the end of this SPAKA section, along with their contacts. 


Primary contacts are indicated by an asterisk. 











Values 


The arts speak the languages of the senses (through words, 
images, sounds, form, color, touch, and movement. In expressing 
these more intuitive parts of ourselves, artistic activity is fundamen- 
tal to re-balancing our lives. 

Artists have an important role to play in creating a more sustain- 
able society and empowering their communities. Their images and 
actions can stimulate changes in consciousness and behavior. The 
arts are vital for challenging people to re-think their assumptions, 
and educating people about their past, present issues, and future 
visions. 


The Artist and Society 


We encourage an expanded concept of the artist’s role in society. 
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This could include: 

® creating in a way that fosters healthy relationships between 
people and their daily environments, communities, and the 
earth; 

© creating themes that advocate compassion, nurturance, coopera- 
tion; or that unmask the often-obscured connection among 
various forms of violence, domination, and oppression; 

© reflecting current issues and posing alternative solutions; 

® serving as creative consultants on community projects. 
We seek to use the arts in developing our local cultures as part of 

a global exchange. | 


Art Education 


Non-competitive education in the arts is fundamental for a 
healthy society. We advocate supporting art in the schools by 
locating and developing both local governmental and alternative 
funding sources. We also encourage local artistsand the community 
to contribute time, experience, and resources to these efforts. 

We encourage diversity in art education including hands-on and 
theoretical approaches, exposure to the arts of various cultures, and 
experience with a variety of media, techniques, and content. We 
support the integration of the arts into other areas of the curriculum 





to promote a holistic perspective. 


Sustainability within the Art Community 


Artists can facilitate the social and political transformation of our 
society from its destructive practices to sustainable ones. Considera- 
tions for sustainability within the art community include: 
© responsible choices of non-toxic, renewable, or recyclable mate- 
rials; 
© the choice of funding sources not connected with social injustice 
or environmental destruction; 

© the reformulation of the concept of innovation to mean necessary 
change rather than novelty for its own sake; 

© decentralization within the art world tocreate more regional and 
local art centers with community participation; 

© development of more cooperative systems among artists to pro- 
vide housing, exhibition space, financial and moral support. 


Support for Non-Mainstream Art 


We support the unique visions and voices of artists underrepre- 
sented in the institutionalized art mainstream, including but not 
limited to women; people of color; people with disabilities; people 
of alternate sexual preferences and life styles; and children. 

Censorship of the arts is not acceptable in any form, including 
withholding of government funds for political and moral content. 
Freedom of expression can be abused. The solution is for artists to 
feel valued by their communities so they will be moved to create 
response-able expressions. By making the arts a fundamental part of 
education, the public will be better able to make informed decision 
regarding public funding of the arts. 





* Ann T. Rosenthal, 2842 NW 66th St., Seattle, WA 98117. 206- 
783-3531. This group did not meet at Eugene. 






Eco-feminism 






The statement from the Ecofeminst Caucus, issued at SPAKA 
1989, remains unaltered. It is a proposal to the coordinators of the 
Boulder conference and as such need not be changed. 

It would be helpful to receive input from other Green working 
groups, whether they agree with, support, find unnecessary or 
strongly disagree with our proposal for the Boulder conference, in 
order to work on concrete projects (workshops, panels, working 
groups, etc. ). 
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Robin Brooks’ address was not printed in the Autummn Green 
Letter. Locals which sent feedback to Sally Ann Michel should send 
another copy to Robin. 





Robin Brooks, 920 Kennedy Dr., Capitola, CA 95010. EcoNet 
Mail: KR Brooks 





“Economics is not a science, and economic policy is now too 
important to be left to the economists.” 

—Hazel Henderson 

The Eugene gathering (SPAKA I) gave us all an opportunity to 
invent a process for collective thinking. We strove to present 
alternatives that weigh heavily against institutions and values that 
manipulate our lives. We have been talking economics—we are 
creating a Green economics. 

Those participants in the economic working groups at Eugene 
were empowered to disseminate and synthesize the multitude of 
ideas and policy papers. However, the lack of time posed many 
challenges and forced compromises that ultimately left us with an 
incomplete program. It has been an ongoing challenge to demystify 
this complex subject. It is difficult translating a “pseudoscience” 
into common terms and providing a mechanism for practical applica- 
tions. 

We feel the best approach to Boulder is resynthesizing the 
material left over from Eugene and data submitted to us by eco- 
nomic proponents. The methods for managing this information is 
as follows: 

1. The information provided in Principles and Steps to Be Taken 
is a synthesis of the statements produced by Economic Working 
Groups| andl. (See Green Letter/Greener Times, “SPAKA Blooms,” 
Autumn 1989) 

2. Of course, we have questions as to our approach (i.e. left frame, 
right frame, “Swiss” frame) For providing a comprehensive plan. 
The third component to our draft is Issues to Be Addressed. This 
allows us to funnel submissions that warrant further elaboration 
and/or assignment to a specialized Economic Working Group (i.e. 
land use, peace conversion). 

3. The range of information on economic issues we're receiving 
is impressive. We can’t sufficiently address this seamless net of 
causes and effects unless we have a model to keep us coordinators in 
check. Therefore we propose that all submissions identify their 
objectives by referring to the model Principles, Steps to Be Taken, 
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Action Plans, Issues to be Addressed. 

4. This is a general alarm for economic working group menibers 
to take stock in this effort. We need your help. Please contact the 
coordinators. 

5. To SPAKA authors: The original SPAKA papers designated 
for Eugene will be (if not already) integrated for the next phase of 
Green Letter|Greener Times publication. You may update your briefs 
to us but please respond to the model proposed in #3. 

6. The Economic Working Group Coordinators are: Craig 
Flowers, Jodean Marks, Ross Mirkarimi (see contacts, below) 

You are encouraged to submit material to Craig and Jodean since 
they have access to EcoNet. Hopefully we will all soon coordinate 
through EcoNet. 

ECONOMICS 


Principles 

1. Our primary focus ison Human and Environmental needs as 
they interact to form a sustainable and regenerating economic 
system. 

2. We see the need for basic fundamental changes in existing 
economics to ameliorate the grossly unfair misdistribution of wealth 
and power among the world’s peoples.. 

3. Changes to be undertaken with an eye on long term as well as 
immediate results. 

4. The earth and its people should not be servants of the 
economy, rather the economy should serve the earth and its people. 

5. We are opposed to existing allocations of capital and labor to 
ecologically and socially destructive enterprises. 

6. Wherever possible and practical, we support and endorse 
approaches that are regionally based and decentralized. 

7. We need to create economic institutions to bring economic 
resources into our communities and place them under democratic 
control guided by Green Principals. 

8. Changes in existing economic systems should promote mate- 
rial and social security for all species. 

9. We seek to promote simpler, more self reliant life styles and 
business practices efficiently doing more with less. 

10. New economics ought to be ecologically benign and regenera- 
tive. 

11. Local, regional and international interdependence must be 
realized while fostering world wide economic and ecological self 
reliance. 

12. Emerging economic systems and models can be economically 
and socially non-violent. 


Steps to be Taken 

1. Increase the public’s share of the economic value of land, 
natural resources. 

2. Encourage socially responsible investments through municipal 
banks and cooperatives serving social and ecological needs. 

3. Move economics beyond consumerism by educating people on 
the true nature of the economy: 

. what and how things are produced, 

. where things come from and go to, 

. who owns and controls what, 

. what are the consequences of our economic activities, 

. how to consume less. 

4. Promote worker and community ownership and control of 
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business through employee stock ownership plans, etc. 

5. Support ecologically and socially sound economic enterprises 
financed by community controlled financial mechanisms like local 
credit unions and L.E.T.S. plans. 

6. Boycott socially and ecologically destructive businesses and 
products. 

7. Realize that a strictly community and regional approach is 
insufficient to change an increasingly internationalized economy, 
and that changes in national economic policies must include major 
revisions of tariff, trade and foreign aid agreements. 

8. Form consumer, worker and producer cooperatives. 

9. Encourage experimentation with alternative types of taxation 
and lack of taxation to promote desired types of new businesses. 

10. Increase the establishment of community development loan 
funds to promote housing and business opportunities for low income 
people. | 

11. Form community land trusts to broaden access to land and 
reduce land speculation. 

12. Develop Green Criteria for, and implement, social/ecological 
audits on businesses and institutions, both public and private. 

13. Encourage and reward ecologically sound personal lifestyles. 

14. Incorporate external costs to the environment in prices 
charged for goods and services by taxing goods whose bi-products 
pollute. 

15. Work with other groups to bring organized pressure to change 
corporate behavior and establish more disclosure and accountabil- 
ity for corporate social and ecological impacts. 


Issues to be Addressed 

Twin Cities Greens 

1. What size of businesses would Greens like to see start being run 
cooperatively? 

2. How can we encourage entrepreneurship? 

3. Set long, medium and short range economic goals and 
strategies. 

4. What about full employment? 

5. How do we balance public/private, local/regional/interna- 
tional concerns? 

6. Ecological health concerns should always be given priority in 
determining 

7. How can we increase education and personal value changes so 
that they will play a more major roll in changing current economic 
systems? 

8. Be careful of rhetoric, be practical, consider our audience. 

9. Clarify goals and means to goals where possible. 


Economics, Post-Patriarchal Values 
Greener Times, Autumn 1989 
. Favor diversity of child care options. 
. Paid maternity/paternity leaves. 
. More options for part time work and job sharing. 
. Paid sick leave to care for family members. 
. Elimination of sexual harassment in the work place. 
. Development of, and publicity about, procedures to handle 
complaints of sexual harassment. 
Jeff Smith 
1. Clearify readership. Who is this written for right now? 
2. Recommendation for use of the term, “Free Market”. 


NMR WN 
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3. Stronger statements about waste and efficiency. 

4. Private land ownership is a major issue. 

5. Profit is not a negative term. 

6. “Natural” resources. How can they be named, owned, shared? 

7. More income for non-owners. 

8. Federal assistance to bio-regions is not needed and creates 
dependency. 

9. Tax abolition as a goal. 


10. Use deed fees in each community for social services and give 


out a citizens dividend. 

11. End limited corporate liability and selective enforcement. 

12. Prevent/restrict money leaving localities. 

13. Remove subsidies from eco-cidal enterprises - farms, chemical 
companies, etc. 

14. Address both free agents and the self-employed. 

15. Don’t tax personal income, tax land value instead. 

16. Don’t get in the way of supply and demand and entrepre- 
neurship. 

17. Don’t pay for ee services, (E.P.A., D.O.E., N.R.C., etc.), 
from general fund rather from user lies If government cleans up, 
industry still pays. 

18. Remove subsidies from users of virgin materials and add 


disposal costs to the price of throw-aways. 
19. Reform economies to raise the standard of living of poor 
families and increase the economic power of women. 


Cascadia Green Alliance 
1. Include ecological and financial costs of the transport of 
goods in their price. 


Peace Conversion 

Charlene Spretnak, Ross Mirkarimi, Michael Closson, Mitchell 
Chanellis, The Rocky Mountain Greens 

1. Reverse our fixation upon military-technological solutions to 
human problems that reflect a “prenuclear mentality.” 

2. Does United States “National Security” require $1.84 trillion 
(calculated between 1981-1989) expenditure on military activities? 

3. Asa result of the figure in #2 above, almost all nonmilitary 
federal programs such as food stamps, Medicaid, energy conserva- 
tion, public housing, affirmative action, community development 
grants have been severely cut. Due to these greatly altered spending 
patterns, 71% of federal research funding now goes to military 
activities. 

4. Real National Security means not only adequate military 
defense but also a healthy economy, a sustainable natural environ- 
ment, and a population that enjoys a high quality of life. True 
national security requires Global Security. 

5. Citizens of all “developed” countries will not be truly secure 


until the huge global disparities on wealth are eliminated. We must 


move beyond the narrow bilateral view of global security and direct 
our attention and energies toward eliminating poverty with special 
emphasis on the Third World. 

6. Massive global environmental deterioration threatens a fate as 
horrific as nuclear holocaust. We call for the elimination of the 
nuclear weapons industry and ultimately the nuclear fuel cycle. We 
need to reprioritize our relationship with Earth. 

7. How do we achieve economic conversion? Make solutions 
familiar to people. Identify positive visions of a peaceful and 
sustainable world as well as believable scenarios for the transition 
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towards it. 

8. If the Federal Government offered the same kind of financial 
inducements (i.e. loans, tax breaks, and contracts) to converted 
companies as it does to defense-oriented companies, conversion 
would flourish. 

9. AGreen perspective would link criteria to implement #8. (i.e 
production would cause minimal damage to the environment, 
distribution would be limited, largely to the macroregion and 
adjacent regions to avoid the demands of long-distance transporta- 
tion and fuel.) 

10. Auxiliary conversion programs would allow weapons makers 
who wished to leave their old industry and develop non-military 
enterprises. 

11. Create business programs that allow employees in the defense 
industry to convert toa non-military industry. Seed monies would 
be subjected to the scrutiny based on Green economic criteria. 

12. In the short term introduce the right of individuals to 
stipulate whether the “defense portion” of their taxes should be used 
for military expenditure or for the financing for peace initiatives. 

13. Significantly reduce defense spending to the minimum 
necessary for effective territorial and social defense. 

- To Be Continued 





*Craig Flowers, 330 Orchard Road, Felton, CA 95018, 408-335- 
3216; 

Jodean Marks, 3815 W St. NW, Washington, DC 20007, 202-338- 
6781; 

Ross Mirkarimi, c/o San Francisco Greens, 777 Valencia St., San 
pean) CA 94110, 415-863-5364 





Our global ecological crisis is a direct result of an energy-use 
lifestyle based upon the consumption of non-renewable fossil fuels 
and nuclear power. 

The form of society through which the common individual must 
consume this energy is not simply one of personal choice. Rather, it 
is substantially dictated from above by governmental and corporate 
interests that profit from it. 

If we do not alter our lifestyles soon and drastically, the ecological 
crisis may be exacerbated past a point where we can resolve it. 

This urgency isnot communicated tous. Indeed, it is often hidden 
from us by the powers that be, becausea system that would satisfy the 
energy needs of the world’s citizenry while ensuring ecological 
health and balance, would deprive the powers that be of their 
control and profit. 

Such a system would ultimately render individuals and communi- 
ties energy self-sufficient. It would emphasize conservation and 
energy-efficiency. It would involve renewable fuels whose use would 
be more in harmony with the ecological interdependence upon our 
planet. Ultimately the nature of civilization itself would undergo 
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transformation, with community, bioregional, and essentially human 
scale considerations helping to determine how we live. 
To begin on such a path does not require new technology. It does 


require the freedom to choose to begin. Our long-term vision is 


clear, but what is the first step? How can those who use the energy 
today gain control so we can begin to implement change? 


General Strategy 

Design environments to be as energy-efficient as possible. Simul- 
taneously, plan to fulfill their remaining energy needs with solar and 
other renewable fuels. 

Energy-efficiency means first determining what our needs truly 
are (a shift away from a planned obsolescence, disposable society) 
and then meeting those needs with greater efficiency. 

Saving energy through increased efficiency (‘mining energy from 
waste’) is almost always cheaper than producing new energy. This 
is the thinking behind ‘least-cost planning’ strategy. But there are 
instances where once a high-level of efficiency is achieved, the least 
expensive option will not necessarily be the most ecological. For a 
long time, overt and structural subsidies of the oil, coal, and natural 
gas industries have been made at the expense of the development of 
solar, wind, biomass, and other alternative sources. This has left 
those sources relatively uncompetitive in comparison. 

To correct this, at least two strategies are potentially useful. The 
first is to “level the playing field” by eliminating subsidies and tax 
benefits to energy corporations and utilities, as well as to the timber, 
mining, grazing, farming, and airline industries. 

The second is a “true cost pricing” policy, where the consumer of 
a product or service pays the real environmental cost . These costs 
would include the ecological damage caused during the procure- 
ment of raw materials (oil spills, strip mining); the problems created 
during the performance of a service or use of a product (auto pollu- 
tion); the cost of disposing, recycling, or otherwise neutralizing a 
product or service’s residue (landfills, toxic wastes); and the mental 
and physical deterioration that comes form living in the world of 
stress and pollution that these practices create. 

By incorporating the environmental consequences of economic 
practices, true cost pricing would enable “life-cycle” cost analysis to 
be applied to all energy practices. “Seventh generation” thinking 
will then become reality as the economy of ecology is allowed to 
flourish unrestrained. 


Efficiency, Conservation, and Transportation 

Our automobile and truck dependence was largely decided for us 
by gas, automobile, and rubber interests who profit by it, not by 
private citizens deciding democratically what would be in their best 
interest. The accompanying land sprawl also involved large real 
estate holders who benefited from spiraling land costs. The result is 
that our transportation and land use infrastructure is incredibly i in- 
efficient in both technology and scale. 

A locally based, bioregionally conceived, and human-scaled 
society would be the most viable in serving our energy needs and in- 
suring the health of the planet. It would involve mixed-use land use 
patterns that reduce our need to travel by addressing our necessities 
closer to home. It would involve renewable-fueled private and 
public transit, as well as foot, bicycle, skate, and skateboarding 
power. How dowe get there? Gas tax: True cost pricing suggests that 
those who use a product pay its systemic cost. Up until now, the total 
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cost of our automobile infrastructure has not been paid by the 
automobile user through taxes at the pump. Rather, its been paid by 
all of us through general funds. 

The costs of our system include tax losses for land that could be 
used otherwise (streets, highways); tax subsidies for road mainte- 
nance, police service, traffic court bureaucracy, street lighting, 
signs, and signals; tax subsidies to sprawl-induced suburban water, 
power, and social services; and tax subsidies in banking practices 
that provide investment opportunities to sprawl developers while 
withholding funds from ecological, non-auto oriented redevelop- 
ment in existing centers. Beyond these are the health consequences 
of air pollution—emphysema, lung cancer, and decreased immuna- 
bility—and the inflation of the health care and insurance systems 
they bring about. 

To redress this, to make the aumeionile reflect its cost, and to 
concurrently encourage the emergence of public transit and human 
scale land use, a gas tax increase would appear to be an immediate 
first step. But we cannot risk that such a tax be regressive, i.e. that 
it will be a burden upon those who must use their cars but who can 
least afford increased transportation costs. _ 

Therefore, if we raise the tax, it need be done in a graduated yet 
significant manner over several years, that would at the same time 
direct these additional funds into public transitdevelopment. Thus, 
when the price of gas goes up, transit options increase as well. 
Accompanying this might also be rebates and/or public transit 
discounts to low income drivers. 

CAFE standards: While a move towards public transportation 
will decrease our energy usage, it will not address the inefficiency of 
our current automobile fleet. In this inefficiency, we again find cor- 
porate complicity. Prototypes for energy-efficient automobiles get- 
ting between 70-130 mpg already exist today, but vehicles like these 
do not find their way onto the marketplace. 

We favor legislation that raises the CAFE standards (average 
MPG requirements) and thus requires those who profit by our habits 
be responsible in the manner they do so. If we set the CAFE stan- 
dard at 60 mpg for cars and 45 mpg for light trucks by 2010, we would 
save over 22 billion barrels of oil by 2020. Together with greater 
efficiency in our homes and industry, this practice could eliminate 
our dependance upon foreign oil, help balance our budget,and 
significantly reduce the exacerbation of the Greenhouse effect. 

Currently there isno CAFE standard for heavy trucks; indeed the 
industry has escaped substantive regulation. We recommend estab- 
lishing standards for this industry (see below). 

Once a high level of mpg performance is set, we favor substantial 
gas puzzler tax increases when purchasing autos that get less mpg and 
gas sipper rebates for those that get more. Since there is a direct 
environmental and societal cost to transportation inefficiency, 
those who waste need to pay more of its cost. 

Alternative fuels: Just as electricity is not the most efficient way 
to heat a home, fossil fuels and other combustibles are not necessar- 
ily appropriate for all transportation. Already, solar battery-pow- 
ered vehicles have 30-35 mph capacity for up to 60 miles per day. 
Many in-city deliveries can be met in this manner. Solar and wind 
generated electric urban light rail need not be far behind. Ulti- 
mately, human scale land use strategies can make these forms 
sufficient for most needs. 

For the present, however, we need alternatives to oil. Neverthe- 





less, we firmly oppose the Bush administration’s singular focus upon 
natural-gas generated methanol. Asa fossil fuel, burning natural gas 
will increase atmospheric CO, and the Greenhouse Effect. It will 
delay our transition to sustainability, because natural gas supply is 
finite. It will also keep control of their own destiny out of reach of 
those from whose Earth comes that very natural gas. 

We favora shift to renewable fuels that are decentrally produced, 
controlled, and distributed. Natural gas is at best a very short-term 
transition fuel until renewable sources are developed. Alternatives 
usually mentioned are wood-based methanol, corn or sugarcane- 
based ethanol, hydrogen, and conventionally generated electricity. 

Methanol and ethanol are both forms of biomass, i.e. something 
that grows by photosynthesis that can be converted into fuel. 
Relying upon biomass for fuel means we will not introduce new 
CO, into the environment, only recycle it through vegetation. 

There is concern, however, that a biomass-based transportation 
system would devastate the land through large scale deforestation 
and/or a widespread expansion of fuel crop pisniing with its resul- 
tant water and soil depletion. 

These estimates, however, are based upon current energy ineffi- 
ciency. Raising our fleet efficiency can mean that rather than 
growing special energy crops, we could fuel our transportation needs 
upon farm and forestry wastes we already have and don’t know what 
to do with. 

Beginning with major logging, corn, and wheat crop wastes, 
adding in urban tree trimmings and fallen branches, adding in the 
incredible amount of cellulose that can be recycled from waste 
paper, and ultimately including everything from almond shells, 
peachpits, coffee grounds, and rice and sunflower hulls, to dairy 
whey, citrus pulp, and apple pomace, our nation could eliminate the 
need to burn fossil fuels for transportation and at the same time stop 
destroying the landscape by dumping these useful resources into 
landfills and waterways, and sending them into the air and our lungs 
through incineration. 

Realistically, in the short run, in addition to bioregionally avail- 
able biomass, we will probably focus upon a few energy crops. 
Among them, evidence suggests the most productive would be the 
hemp plant. Henry Ford lobbied hard for a domestic, decentralized 
alcohol motor fuel system using hemp as the feedstock. He was ‘out- 
lobbied’ by petro-chemical interests, however. 

Hemp is fast-growing (10 tons per acre in approximately 4 
months) and drought-resistant. Its per acre output of methanol is 
about 10 times that of corn anditcan be grown on marginal land not 
suited to corn’s rich soil requirements. Its hardiness can also make 
it more democratic, because it can be produced all over. 

Other Appropriate Transit: Rail, Trucks and Airlines: The truck- 
ing industry doesn’t pay for the interstate highway system. The 
airlines don’t have to build terminals but only pay rent. But the rail 
industry must pay taxes on property and “rolling stock.” 

We recommend higher taxes on diesel fuel and / or on heavy 
trucks themselves. We recommend establishing CAFE standards 
for the industry. For airlines, we would eliminate subsidization and 
thus make intercity rail extremely competitive. 

The rail industry itself must be required to protect pone urban 
and interurban rights-of-way. 


Conservation and Eating Lower on the Food Chain 
The American meat-based diet is extremely energy intensive and 
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inefficient given the food value it produces. Every pound of feedlot 
beef requires the input as feedstock of 16 lbs. of grain and soybeans. 


Alternatively, the grain and soybeans fed to American livestock 


could otherwise feed 1,300,000 people. The energy involved in 
producing this waste is immense. It also makes energy available for 
other uses more scarce and expensive. 

Its not necessary to consume meat on the level we do in order to 
survive. Indeed the connections between ill health and current 
levels of flesh consumption in the industrialized countries indicates 
that we would be better off living lower on the food chain. Such a 
transition would substantially decrease our energy needs, conserve 
resources, and help us feed. ourselves i in an ecologically sustainable 
manner. 


Sustainable Agriculture 

A local, sustainable agriculture based upon small scale organic 
practices would greatly reduce fossil fuel use. It would eliminate 
petroleum-based pesticides, fertilizers, and other chemicals. By 
bringing food production closer to its consumption, it would also 
eliminate the vast energy costs of transportation and storage. As a 
destination point, The permaculture concept of an “edible land- 
scape” fits here nicely. 

Note from the co-coordinators: much excellent material was re- 
ceived. Received but not yet incorporated was material on cogen- 
eration, parking subsidization, energy efficient lighting and appli- 
ances | 

We still need work on hydropower and the consequences of river 
damming wind power liquid hydrogen auto fuel timetable for 
closure of all nuclear reactors energy savings from recycling emerg- 
ing solar technology energy and the military is there environmen- 
tally benign home insulation home building codes 

in addition, there needs to be discussion of the Greenhouse 
section—there’s been much skepticism expressed about reminerali- 
zation asa primary strategy. The working group feels there need be 
substantial revision of this section. We invite new participation. 

An important point to consider is setting national and interna- 
tional CO, reduction goals and a plan to get there. Worldwatch 
Institute Paper #91 suggests that a 50-80% reduction is needed to 
stabilize atmospheric CO, . To reach this goal by mid-century we'd 
need a reduction of 10% by the year 2000. Since developing 
countries will increase their production of emissions, countries such 
as the United States and the Soviet Union would be required to 
reduce theirs by 35%. 

Besides reducing fossil fuel use, we must encourage reforestation, 
halt extensive deforestation, and encourage sustainable forestry 
practices, ban CFC’s and design substitutes, and slow population 
growth. We’d like more input! 

Finally, do we want a long (like present) and a short (abridged 
main points) version of the entire SPAKA? Remember, sections 
not included in this rewrite will be included next time, so remember 
to keep sending in submissions for these sections. 





*Mike Feinstein, 142 Hollister Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90405, 
213-392-8450. 

Richard Rudolph, Box 317, Star Route #4, Bath, ME 04530, 207- 
389-1653 
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Ever since Europeans began taking control of the continent away 


from native agriculturalists over three hundred and fifty years ago, 


the record of agriculture shows as many unacknowledged failures as 
acknowledged successes. Agricultural land now exhibits the effects 
of having been unremittingly looted, mined, poisoned, and ecologi- 
cally devastated. An increasingly vulnerable food production and 
distribution system has become characterized by dependency-pro- 
ducing centralization, unjust distribution, and food items of ques- 
tionable nutritional value. Agriculture and the entire food system 


must be transformed so that they truly meet basic human needs and | 


that they generate the means which are regenerative, active forces 
in healing the Earth. 

Ecologically-based sustainable agriculture. The Green Program 
calls for an ecologically-based sustainable agricultural system that 
moves as rapidly as possible towards regional/bioregional self- 
reliance. Agriculture is to work within ecological cycles to preserve 
the health of both the human population and the land; whatever 
gets taken from the land ultimately has to be put back into it inorder 
to maintain its productivity. Natural farming methods need to be 
advanced and factory farm methods halted. Greens call for the 
phasing out of all uses of synthetic chemicals and artificial fertilizers, 
and for the halt of all uses of toxic pesticides (including herbicides). 

Resource conservation. The Green Program calls for the promo- 
tion of soil conservation and regeneration as one of our nation’s top 
priorities. Greens call for the elimination of the water depletion tax 
allowance to enable the conservation of water resources. Export log 
sales need to be banned. We need to initiate a nationwide conser- 
vation program of paper products, including restrictions on con- 
sumer packaging and advertisement. We need to fund research to 
develop alternatives to fossil-fuel-based fertilizers—alternatives 
that will regenerate the soil and reduce water pollution. Since fossil 
fuels are implicated in global warming, their use should be curtailed 
in the whole fossil-fuel-based, mechanized agricultural system, with 
possible implications for greater utilization of animal/human labor. 

Agrarian reform policies. Greens call for policies that provide 
economic incentives to agricultural producers to the extent they are 
thus motivated to enhance the long-term health of the soil. We 
need to change tax and fiscal policies that presently place small and 
family farms in a disadvantaged position compared to that of large 
corporate farms. Technological innovations which help large farm- 
ers disproportionately, such as bovine growth hormone for dairy 
cattle, should also be restricted. We oppose patenting of all life 
forms, whether developed by gene-splicing techniques, selective 
breeding, or other methods. Greens promote policies that limit the 
amount of agricultural land which can be owned or controlled by 
any given person, corporation, or organization, ideally resulting in 
land availability for present agricultural workers. Such workers 
meanwhile have the right to fair wages and decent working condi- 
tions—especially protection from the hazards of working with farm 
chemicals. We promote policies that advance community and 
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family organic gardens as a top Green priority. We call for accelera- 


_ tion of the process of setting “organic certification standards.” Such 


a process, equally accountable to consumers and distributors, will 
assist growers in their marketing endeavors. 

Resettlement/Redesign of Rural Communities. Greens recog- 
nize an imbalance in urban/rural population ratios. Urban centers 
are crowded and seriously disrupt local ecosystems, while some rural 
areas are in need of more people to live on and tend the land. Greens 
advocate the following policies and incentives for the voluntary 
resettlement from densely populated areas to smaller communities 
inrural areas, through programs which incorporate the following: a) 
Helping people learn to live in harmony with their ecosystems, b) 
Ecological methods of food production for household use, c) Non- 
exploitative land tenure practices which insure social justice and 
preserve natural or wilderness areas, d) communities planned for 
diverse work opportunities, 3) development of renewable energy 
SOUICES. 

Regionalization/localization of the food system. Greens recog- 
nize that our food system is characterized by centralization and 
heavy dependence upon oil, thereby making our food system highly 
vulnerable. Greens advocate regionalizing our food system to the 
extent that regions/bioregions become toa considerable degree self- 
reliant in food production. We advance the following policies: a) as 
a long-term goal, phase out the import of agricultural products 
which can be produced ‘in this country; concomitantly enable 
exporting countries to increase their self-sufficiency, b) initiate 
steps to end ownership and/or control of agricultural lands, as well 
as production, distribution, or marketing operations by corpora- 
tions based—or with substantial holdings located outside the state 
or region where the production takes place, c) initiate steps to form 


food producer associations and cooperatives within regions, and to 


form economic development organizations that advance the manu- 
facture of value-added products within regions. 

Green lifestyle. Greens recognize that western world societies are 
addicted to consumption patterns of food, energy and material 
things that are beyond the carrying capacity of the Earth and are 
grossly unjust to the other peoples of the world. Greens promote 
lifestyle changes that counter this addiction. We need tochange our 
diets and patterns of food purchases to reflect the approach of self- 
reliance both in our own country and in other lands. We must 
promote attitudes that will not sanction the exploitation of the 
Earth nor of peoples throughout the world. 

Education. Greens advocate education as means to promote food 
policies and as means to empower people and effect social change. 
We promote means to effect change in our eating habits—i.e., 
eating lower on the food chain, cutting back on exotic foods, giving 
preference to regionally-grown organic foods meeting adequate 
nutritional standards, and confronting the health, ethical, and 
economic factors of meat and dairy-based diets (e.g., begin phasing 
out the use of grains as animal feed, so that in the long term all 
animals raised for food be raised on grass, tree fodder, kitchen waste, 
and other green matter). We advocate policies that would move 
land grant universities to be more fully engaged in research in 
ecologically-based sustainable and organic agriculture. Greens 
advocate comprehensive public educational means that would 
advance an organic, regional, and more self-reliant food system. 

Global responsibility. Greens recognize that our society has a 





responsibility to other countries, especially third world and devel- 


oping countries that have been exploited by transnational agribusi-_ 


ness corporations, in making the transition to self reliance in food 
and other basic necessities. Greens call for the ban of exports of 
chemical biocides except for situational emergency use, or limited 
use under the “least is best” IPM strategies. We advocate an end to 
all loan programs to promote “Green Revolution” style, capital- 
intensive, high-tech/highly mechanized, chemical agriculture. We 
call fora ban on agricultural products imported by any company or 
government which have a detrimental effect on ecosystems or 
exploit indigenous or other workers in their production and distri- 
bution. Greens advocate the elimination of the use of food export 
as an economic or political weapon. We call for the repeal of the 
Farm Export Act. We seek international agreements to stabilize 
commodity prices based on ecologically-based, sustainable yields, 
ensuring that Third World and developing countries are provided 
the opportunity to participate in trade. Greens call for the restruc- 
turing of the World Bank and other financial institutions to serve 
ecological development and subsistence food needs of the Third 
World instead of cash crops. Greens support the policy of providing 
and transporting foods in emergency situations to starving peoples 
wherever they are located. 

Life form considerations: 

Biotechnology. We realize that agriculture has been engaged in 
manipulating the genetic pool of plants and animals through 
selective breeding for thousands of years. However, excessive ex- 
ploitation of other living things—including the land—for produc- 
tion and profit beyond reasonable needs and without respect for the 
inherent ecological rights of those eco-systemic entities to maintain 
their own existence for their own sake within the larger web of life 
has resulted both in the destruction and violation of land and other 
species all over the Earth, as well as the eroding of the human spirit, 
values, and morality—as we have increasingly countenanced and 
rationalized such actions since the rise of agriculture. 

In short, we must stop seeing other life forms as commodities, and 
re-evaluate our whole attitude towards non-human life and the 
non-human dimensions of the Earth’s ecological reality. This is not 
only for moral and ethical reasons, but for our survival. “Commodi- 
fication” of all non-human existence is destroying both the Earth’s 
ecological integrity, and the human spirit. 

Therefore, we must re-evaluate our entire rationale for “selective 
breeding,” even as we continue it, understanding that “selective 
breeding” does not, in the context of maintaining ecological integ- 
rity and respect, irretrievably, suddenly, or radically alter the 
genetic line of a species, or compromise its ability to breed true in 
successive generations, or come about as a result of the artificial 
introduction of genetic material from another species. 

At the same time, we oppose the continuation of both hybridiza- 
tion and gene-splicing or recombinant DNA as dangerous and 
arrogant intervention in life, which attempts to force nature to give 
more than it can give within the larger balances of life, under the 
destructive drive for excessive profit and production. We know full 
well that every short-term gain from hybridization and other radical 
interventions at the genetic level has had commensurate and even 
greater negative effects and losses at other levels—some of these 
effects only becoming known after many years. (Documentation for 
this statement is abundantly available.) 
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[Summary note: The intent of this section is to 1) make a clear 
distinction between “selective breeding” and hybridization [on the 
one hand] and gene-splicing or recombinant DNA [on the other], 
and 2) clearly call for the end of hybridization and gene-splicing/ 
recombinant DNA _] 

[Further explication of the role of animals in human diet has not 
achieved sufficient committee consensus to warrant inclusion in 
the text to be considered at Boulder.] 





*Katherine Adam 205 W. South Fayetteville, AR 72701 501-442- 
9824. (Until March 31, 1990.) 

Nick Maravell, 8565 Horseshoe lane, Potomac, MD 20854, 301- 
983-2167 | 





Input has been received raising concerns about providing dis- 
placed forestry workers with new jobs and new skills. The working 
group is working on a statement to address the human needs issues 
of the forestry workers. They’re also discussing the proposal of 
identifying hemp as an alternative for wood pulp. 





Bruce Campbell, c/o Northwest Environmental Center, 897 Ninth 
St., Arcata, CA 95521, 707-822-6918 | 
*Jules Fraytet, 1268 Jackson, Eugene OR 97402, 503-686-0306. 





The Earth is in crisis. The air is toxic and the waters are poisoned. 
Many thousands of the world’s children are dying needlessly every 
day. The integrity of the land has been violated. We are obliterating 
forests and driving other species to extinction. Everything is out of 
balance—and we are left in rage and despair. 

As human beings, we are struggling for meaning and purpose in 
cultures which reduce Earth and her creatures to markets and 
commodities to be bought and sold, managed and controlled. 
Denial of innate yearnings to be a part of the web of life, rather than 
apart from it, has left a vast emotional, spiritual void in human 
beings—a profound alienation. Failure to address these spiritual 
needs has resulted in a vacuum filled by consumerism, ideology, 
oppression, and addictions. 

Green spirituality is an attempt to restore balance and recognize 
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that our planet and all of life are unique aspects of an integrated 
whole. It is a loving attitude, a state of being, a way of celebrating 
and being in relationship with the Earth. It includes respecting the 
unique spiritual perspectives of all other beings. 

Green spirituality addresses all aspects of our being: the ideas and 
strategies that come from our heads, the feelings in our hearts, the 
instincts from our bodies, and the actions of our hands and feet. 
They are all equally important. 7 | 

Green spirituality is an evolving and reciprocal process of heal- 
ing, that brings us back to our center, back into balance with 
ourselves and our community. The role of spirituality in Green 
process brings us closer to active participation in our world, rather 
than driving us further away. It is a call to resist those actions and 
institutions that dehumanize and desecrate the Earth, and to 
support those which are truth-seeking and life-affirming. It is an 
appeal to consider the seventh generation yet unborn in everything 
that we do. 





*L_inda Neale, Columbia- Willamette Greens, Route 3 Box 210-1A, 
Sherwood, OR 97410, 503-628-2428 





Introduction 

The World Health Organization defines health as “a state of 
complete physical, mental, and social well-being, and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity.” Ivan Illich provides an even 
broader definition, explaining that “healthy people are those who 
live in healthy houses on a healthy diet; in an environment equally 
fit for birth, growth, work, healing, and dying; sustained bya culture 
which enhances the conscious acceptance of limits to population, 
of aging, of incomplete recovery and ever imminent death.” These 
definitions guide our policy statements. 

The state of human health isa reflection of the health of Gaia, our 
mother the Earth. The regeneration of human health depends upon 
the health of the place where we live, the way we treat one another, 
the realization of our personal power, and related practices affecting 
ourselves and our communities. Access to basic health care should 
be a right, not a privilege, for all people. Recognizing that health 
care alone does not create health, we also call for clean water, fresh 
air, nutritious food, adequate shelter, and appropriate education as 
basic rights. | 

Beset with crisis upon crisis, the health care system in the United 
States is ripe for change. Realistic proposals are more likely to gain 
acceptance now than at any other time in this century. Different 
interest groupsare likely to support different parts of this statement. 
Our challenge is to help all the interest groups recognize the 
common ground that underlies our proposals, and to acknowledge 
the power of our unified voices and actions during this time of 
transition. 
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The values underlying the concept of ecological health are 
acceptance, cooperation, respect, and mutuality, not the values of 
power and domination over the environment, self, and others. 
These values open the door to successful interdependence and self- 
determination. In this view, health and healing are no longer the 
specialized concerns of professionals and institutions, but primarily 
the responsibility of the community and each individual in it. 

Policy Proposals 

1. Organization and ownership 

@ We prefer a decentralized model for health care services deliv- 
ery, assuring local accountability and community participation. 

®We encourage and support community/public ownership of 
health care facilities and agencies. 

2. Financing 

We support recommendations for a national health care pro- 
gram when consistent with other proposals in this platform. Such a 
program should be funded by general tax revenues coming from a 
combination of personal and corporate income taxes and from taxes 
imposed on unhealthy practices such as cigarette smoking (per- 
sonal) and polluting water supplies (corporate). 

© We call for removal of financial barriers preventing people from 
obtaining basic health care. Co-payments and deductibles, if used 
at all, should be based on ability to pay. 

eWe recognize that health care costs are rising at a rate higher 
than that of general inflation, and agree that the national health 
care program must include restrictions to contain the cost of care. 
It is probably most appropriate that these restrictions be adopted at 
the state level, within Federal guidelines. 

e We expect that cost savings will be realized by reducing unnec- 
essary use of high technology interventions, by emphasizing pre- 
vention over treatment whenever possible, by returning responsi- 
bility for care back to individuals and the community, by eliminat- 
ing duplicative facilities and services, and by limiting malpractice 
awards. 

© Health care consumers and providers should have a say in state- 
level decisions about the allocation of health care resources. 

3. Health Care Personnel 

®We support the implementation of clinical training programs 
that emphasize a more collaborative approach to healing. Collabo- 
ration should include other practitioners as well as the person 
seeking care. 

e We encourage the development of career tracks in health care 
that enable workers with interest and ability to advance beyond the 
occupations through which they entered the system and into 
positions of greater responsibility. In fact, we suggest that physicians 
be required to work fora period of time in an entry-level position in 
the health care system before beginning advanced clinical training. 
This might help to democratize the work environment. 

We call for equitable pay and fringe benefits for those health 
care workers who provide most of the hands-on care. 

© We favor worker and client participation in the governance of 
health care facilities. This participation should be based on interest 
and commitment rather than on social or educational status. 

We propose the development of services that would enable 
laypeople to obtain free information about health-related issues. 
Such services could be run by trained personnel, and might be 
located in libraries or community centers to assure accessibility. 





© We support the establishment of incentives encouraging more 
physicians to obtain general, primary care training as opposed to 
training in specialties. 

eWe call for programs aimed at recruiting members of under- 
represented ethnic groups into medical/health professions. 

eWe encourage practitioners to work in communities where 
their skills are needed. 

©We call for the implementation of training experiences ena- 
bling all health care workers to increase their cultural sensitivity. 
Thisincludes the training of health care workers fluent in languages 
other than English. 

4. Assuring Access to Care 

eWe recognize that limited ability to pay is not the only barrier 
many people experience in seeking needed health care. 

e We thus call for the development of a decentralized network of 


basic health care services, with particular attention paid to the — 


needs of inner-city neighborhoods, rural and frontier areas. This 
network might include use of mobile vans and satellite offices in 
remote locations. It may also include siting part-time offices in 
high-traffic areas, such as schools, worksites, and shopping areas. 

® We ask employers to provide workers with reasonable amounts 
of leave time to enable them to obtain needed health care for 
themselves and their dependent family members. 

¢ We support the integration of traditional healing practices into 
community health programs, particularly those that serve signifi- 
cant ethnic populations. 

In order to assure that community: -based health care practices 
are addressing the health care needs of the people they serve, we 
encourage members of those communities to participate with the 
health care practitioners in periodically identifying and prioritizing 
those needs, as well as in developing appropriate interventions to 
meet them. 

5. Range of Available Services 

We recognize that the range of services presently eligible for 
reimbursement does not fully meet many people’s needs. 

© We call for the inclusion of health education and basic training 
in self care as reimbursable health care services. 

®In addition, we seek to assure that comprehensive health 
education is offered to all children in public, private, and parochial 
schools. Such health education should include consideration of 
anatomy and physiology as well as self care, self esteem, values 
clarification and responsible decision-making. 

-® We encourage the establishment of appropriate health educa- 
tion programs aimed at reaching all segments of the community. 
Such programs might be provided over local radio and cable 
television stations, through printed materials left in shops and 
community centers, and by health fairs and workshops held regu- 
larly in convenient locations. 

eWe support the use of complementary therapies (e.g. herbal 
medicines, massage, hypnosis) in health care practices. 

© We encourage the inclusion of alternative health care practitio- 
ners, such as chiropractors, naturopaths, homeopaths, acupunctur- 
ists, midwives and massage therapists in health care practices, and 
as full participants in reimbursement under the national health care 
program. 

© We call for the use of community-based health advisors to assist 
laypeople in determining the type of practitioner they should seek. 
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These advisors may be the same persons referenced in the health 
care personnel section. 

6. Assuring Quality of Care 

eWe suggest that quality and efficacy of various health care 
interventions be monitored by panels including laypeople as well as 
professionals. Both medical and complementary therapies should 
be subject to review. 

® We strongly encourage the development of less-costly alterna- 
tives to the current malpractice insurance system. 

7. Lifestyle Choices 

®We acknowledge that individuals have some measure of per- 
sonal responsibility for their own health, and seek to discourage 
high-risk behaviors such as cigarette smoking, excessive use of 
alcohol and other potentially addictive substances, eatinga high-fat 
or high-salt diet, sedentary lifestyle, and unsafe sexual practices. 

© At the same time we believe that individual lifestyle choices are 
largely affected by environmental exposures as diverse as air pollu- 
tion and television commercials, and urge the adoption of public 
policy aimed at controlling these exposures and protecting the 
health of citizens. 

8. Ethical Choices 

We encourage public education and public participation in 
debates about ethical issues related to human health. These include 
abortion, right to die, surrogate parenthood, genetic engineering, 
and the export of unsafe health technologies (such as the Dalkon 
shield) to third world countries. 

9. Research Directions and Subjects | 

@ We call for periodic (at least annual) national public eres 
on matters related to the allocation of resources to medical research. 
Such a decision-making process assumes that the public has access 
to information on current research issues and directions. 

eWe support the conduct of biomedical and health services 
research that intends to sustain life rather than threatens to destroy 
it. Some of the research avenues deserving of more attention 
include human biology, psychoneuroimmunology (the mind-body- 
health connection), epidemiology and toxicology (the patterns of 
disease incidence in communities and the effect on life of various 
potentially toxic substances), ecology (how humans relate to other 
life forms), and the links between learning and behavioral change. 

e We encourage a shift in emphasis of the programs which train 
researchers from straight scientific reductionism to a more holistic 
and participatory approach to understanding phenomena. 

© We suggest that priority be given to research that examines the 
therapeutic value and cost-effectiveness of complementary (non- 
allopathic) treatment modalities, and that determines how they 
can best be used in conjunction with or in place of conventional 
medical treatment. 

10. Appropriate Use of Technology 

© While we acknowledge the “miracles” performed with modern 
medical technology, we are deeply concerned about its high cost, 
unnecessary use, limited accessibility, generation of hazardous (often 
radioactive) waste, and overall efficacy. 

®In general, we prefer that scarce health care resources be 
invested in low-technology i interventions that serve large numbers 
of people. 

© Likewise, we prefer to avoid the use of technology to save lives 
without regard to the quality of the life being saved. For example, 
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we question the use of high-technology interventions to save the 
lives of the very old, infants born with serious disabilities, and 
trauma victims likely to require professional care for the rest of their 
lives. 

11. Attitudes Toward Birth, Aging, and Death 

eAs Greens, we recognize birth, aging and death as natural 
processes that we share with the other animalson the planet. Weare 
opposed to the excessive medicalization of these processes. 

eWe call for the wider implementation of natural childbirth 
options, including the use of trained midwives and births athome. 
We encourage breastfeeding of infants. 

@Likewise we call for the wider implementation of 
hospice and other community-based programs that 
specialize in care for the dying. 

eWe encourage the participation of family 
members and friends in the processes of birth- 
ing and dying, and support family leave poli- 
cies that make such participation more fea- 
sible. 

© Wedonot support the use of unusual meas- 
ures to maintain life. We prefer the use of coun- 
seling on the acceptance of death. 

© We believe that the elderly and the terminally 
ill have a right to make their own decisions about their 
preferred time and place of dying. 

e We prefer the use of preventive measures and mutual aid over 
high-technology interventions as the means for enabling elderly 
people to remain healthy and active in their own communities for 
as long as possible. 

12. Occupational Health and Safety 

e¢We support the rights of workers in all occupations to safe 
worksites and protection from potentially damaging work activities. 

© We encourage the presence of independent clinics at worksites 
to assure that these rights are being adequately addressed. 

13. Exposure to Toxins and Environmental Pollution 

We are willing to work with labor unions and other worker 
organizations in assuring that Right to Know laws are properly 
observed in workplaces where potentially hazardous substances or 
processes are used. 

©We call for community education forums aimed at limiting or 
eliminating the use of household toxins, such as cleaners, solvents, 
drain openers, pesticides, etc. 

eWe urge appropriate governmental agencies and community 
groups to press businesses and industries suspected of causing 
pollution to curtail their practices. Such pressure may take the form 
of imposition of fines or other financial penalties, consumer boy- 
cotts, or plant closures. 

We encourage health practitioners to maintain records on 
allergies and other potential reactions to toxic exposures among 
their patients. With necessary assurance of confidentiality, such 
information from a group of health practitioners in the same 
community can be used to delineate the extent of a pollution 
problem in preparation for resolving it. 

e We call for strict limitations in the use, if not outright banning, 
of those substances known to be harmful to humans and other life 
forms. Included in this list are the toxins DDT and PCBs, as well as 
the CFCs (chlorofluorocarbons), which, while harmless during use, 
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destroy the protective ozone layer when released into the atmos- 
phere, leading to such health problemsas skin cancer and cataracts. 

14. Use of Pharmaceuticals 

© We deplore the dependence on drugs that has become a hall- 
mark of American culture. Inappropriate use of drugs can lead to 
harmful side effects, interactions, and/or addiction. Whenever pos- 
sible, we encourage practitioners to limit the use of pharmaceuticals 
among their patients, and to avoid making unnecessary prescrip- 
tions. 

°Wecall foran expanded availability of unprocessed herbal 
medicines and the wide dissemination of information on 
their proper use. We prefer to leave decisions about 
use of herbal medicines in the hands of the indi- 
vidual. (One participant in our group asks that 
we mention marijuana in particular in this 
context. Others disagree.) 
15. Assuring the Rights of Special Groups 
©The mentally ill, the differently abled, 
persons with addictions, and persons with 
AIDS or ARC have all been subjected to 
discrimina tion and inappropriate treatment 
within the existing medical care system. We 
call for an elimination of prejudice against 
these people who have special needs, and an 
assurance that their rights as individuals will be hon- 
ored. 
eWe encourage the use of self-help and mutual aid support 
groups as adjuncts to medical care for those whose needs are long 
term and severe. 

e We oppose coercive treatment of these individuals unless they 
pose an imminent threat to themselves or others. 

Inpatient and outpatient care for mental illness, physical and 
developmental disabilities, addictions, and AIDS should be cov- 
ered under the national health care program, to the extent that costs 
allow. 

©Individuals described in this section should be involved in 
formulating and implementing their treatment plans to the greatest 
possible extent. | 

[We may want to mention other special groups in this section, 
too—for example, the homeless and the prison population.] 

16. Population Control and Family Planning 

@We humans have the choice of deciding to limit our own 
numbers and thereby lessen our impact upon the biosphere or to 
allow nature to take its course, with disastrous results likely. 

© As Greens, we support the allocation of resources to research in 
contraceptive technologies, with the goal of finding methods of 
birth control that are safe, inexpensive, and easy to use. These 
contraceptive aids should be made widely available to all people, 
with appropriate guidance in their use. 

©We encourage the expansion of educational and vocational 
opportunities to women, recognizing that women whohavea strong 
sense of self-worth are more likely to limit family size voluntarily. 

The above proposals present a broad outline of initial steps that 
might be taken in the direction of creating a more healthy human 
society. Much work needs to be done to bring these ideas to life and 
see them happen in the world. For a list of references and resources 
for further reading and names of people and organizations likely to 












be interested in collaboration with Green groups, contact Donna 
Bird. 





Steve Kubacki, 1220 Wellesley #A, Se, Albuquerque, NM 87106, 
505-266-0923 | 

Freddie Windriver, 4 West St., Northampton, MA 01060, 413- 
585-5902 

*Donna Bird, 34 Mt. Vernon Dr., Vernon, CT 06066, 203-872- 
3737 





Revision #1 submitted by Shirley Burton, Peninsula Greens S.F. 
This first cut is to bring it in line with proposed book format. The 
references and credits are used here for our purposes only, as you’ll 
know, all of us are in it somewhere. Also, I left discussion issues at 
the end to be resolved between us and then added in. An attempt 
toconform to the newly adopted by-laws will be made when they are 
received. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZING 

Green organizing is rooted in our values, particularly Grassroots 
democracy, honoring diversity, ecological wisdom and post-patriar- 
chal values. What this means is we are creating new ways of relating 
to each other, to making decisions and choosing what we support.! 

We are concerned the current model of patriarchal value-based 
organization with top down control and decision-making has cre- 
ated a powerless, conformist, mass consumer-oriented society. A 
society that is dependent. A society whose individual members 
have absolved themselves from personal responsibility.” 

Greens have reclaimed political and personal power and feel 
personally responsible for their part or lack of a part as planetary 
citizens. We encourage diversity and feel there can be multiple right 
ways of doing things. We feel the way things get done is as important 
as what gets done. We are committed to using post-patriarchal 
process in our meetings. This means that macho, competitive, 
dominating behavior is not tolerated, that non-assertive people are 
encouraged to speak, that verbal “trashing” is not permitted, that 
feelings are articulated and addressed, that differences are addressed 
within the framework of common ground.’ 

Since expressing feelings has until recently been repressed in our 
society, we sometimes stumble in our attempts to integrate the 
needs of the whole person, however, we are committed to overcom- 
ing these obstacles and will persist with continued training and self- 
correction.* 

Structurally, we are a grassroots-based organization. We have 
over 200 local organizing groups. These groups are then formed into 
regions. There are 36 regions. Regions are formed based on bi- 
oregionalism concepts and not by state boundaries. Some groups 
choose to meet as a caucus by state (California is one example). 
Each region selects two delegates, one male and one female to 
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represent them at the interregional meetings. Delegates get input 
from interested members prior to meetings.’ If a decision is made 
that locals disagree with, they need to get support from a second 
local, then formally challenge the decision. An interregional coor- 
dinator is located in Kansas City.® The role of the coordinator is to 
act as a clearinghouse and to support the locals through develop- 
ment of training materials, sending out start up kits (outline 
attached) and maintaining domestic and international contact 
persons lists.’ 

We honor diversity at the local level by allowing locals to choose 
how many to have in a group, what issues to work on, the only 
criteria being that they adopt the 10 key values and pay dues (a start 
up group may remain in start-up status fora year and not pay regional 
and national dues). Guidance is provided at regional level as a 
representative is assigned a role of assisting new and floundering 
groups. Guidance is offered at national level in the form of start up 
kit and organizer’s manual. The manual contains case histories of 
what worked and what didn’t and gives examples of all the different 
levels of participation open to new members.® 


How We Make Decisions 

We strive for a bottoms up decision-making process. Through 
printed material and EcoNet, every member of the Green Move- 
ment is encouraged to share in the development of the program and 
policies.’ 

We use a consensus decision-making process. While the deci- 
sion-making method is not itself new (having been used for decades 
by Quakers and other religious orders and the well-documented 
example of Corporate Japan), it is new to American corporations 
and politics. It works best where members know each other well and 
have a daily interaction (i.e. living space or work space). It works 
less well with diverse groups of people who do not see each other 
except to make consensus decisions. We are currently experiment- 
ing with a modified consensus decision method of 80% rule. This is 
how it works. If the following criteria are met, our groups are 
empowered to put it toa vote, as long as 80% of the group wishes to 
put it toa vote: a. A facilitator is present. b. Equal voice is assured. 
c. Encourage expression of disagreement while seeking common 
ground. d. Gender balance. f. Evaluation process of the meeting in 
place.!° 


How We Choose Our Leaders 

We Greens have been referred to as a leaderless group. This stems 
from our observations of human behavior of delegating too much 
power to the leader and the leader suffering egomania and burnout. 
Incontemporary culture, we have confused “leaders” with heros and 
charismatic personalities and other “stars.” The real decision- 
makers are invisible as leaders to the community for which they 
make decisions, i.e. banks, “advisors”, “moguls”, lobbyists, etc. 
These decision-makers guide and/or manipulate the heros and 
charismatic personalities through their hidden agenda. This com- 
plex process drops a link of communication and accountability 
between the community and the decision makers.!! 

Greens recommend a decision-making process that empowers 
members as a peer group, creates balance between more and less 
active members, draws in the lessactive members of the community, 
and focuses decision-making on the community as a whole. Lead- 
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ership decisions can be reexamined and the inclusion of the leaders 
as individual community members during decision-making main- 
tains an inclusive accountability within the community. 

Each potential leader serves as an apprentice for six months toa 
year before assuming a more responsible role. 


The Green Movement - Where We Fit With Other Groups 

Most attempts at building mass organizations have been based on 
issues. The organization falls apart when the issue is won because its 
reason for being has ceased. When the Vietnam War ended, for 
example, the Anti-War Movement fell apart. The Green Move- 
ment will endure as an evolving community, not as an issue or task- 
oriented group. Those who consider themselves Green are amaz- 
ingly diverse. While tied together by common values, they are not 
necessarily committed to the same issues. This diversity can be a 
sbrengt not a weakness, in an appropriate organizational struc- 
ture.! 

Affiliate organizations such as GreenPeace, The athe Conser- 
vancy, Earth First are “putting out fires” all over the country, 
working for the future in single issue areas. They are our Green 
expertise and leadership as we develop answers to stopping the 
sources of “fires” in our society. We invite them to join as Caucus 
CoC groups. Affiliation with Greens benefits through the added 
support of the Green Movement which can participate in letter- 
writing campaigns, testimony at hearings and appearancesat rallies. 
Rather than isolation in a single issue, they have an opportunity to 
shape a unified solution to our ecological and social problems. It is 
time for formal cooperation between organizations working on 
similar issues and the reduction of organizational competition for 
supporters. The Green structure attempts to provide incentives and 
rewards for this cooperation.12 As an example of this special inter- 
est / caucus / CoC affiliation, Eco-Home is a prime example. Eco- 
Home has 400 members, only a few of which are members of Green 
CoC, however, they have their own CoC and through which 
influence the whole Green network. This means they choose by 
consensus decision-making method to have a small committee 
become part of Green CoC and the rest do what they elect to do. 
That way they are independent and also interconnected to a 
broader-based movement for social change.!? 

In practice, our organizing and interconnecting with other like- 
minded groups is based on each local’s ability and resources to grow 
and develop their network. It isa patchwork. It is organic. It is not 
orderly. At times, it appears chaotic and disorderly and out of 
control. It is however, like nature, evolving at a pace innately 
determined but unknown to its adherents. It is the complete 
opposite of the current status quo—where predictability and con- 
trol are valued. 


Resource Sharing—Traditionally Known as Training an De- 
velopment of Members and Organization." 

Being recently self-empowered, we have a sensitive concern of 
“Experts” so we think of ourselves as resource sharers—growing and 
learning together, as opposed to domination over and expertise over 
the ones who know less. | 

However, we have identified several areas of resource sharing 
needs. These are skills needed to live in a society of shared power. 
It is our hope all who read this will identify with this need and 
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educate themselves in these neglected aspects of our formal educa- 
tion. They are: 

1. Listening Skills. 2. Facilitation Skills. 3. Leadership. 4. Con- 
sensus Decision-Making: Models for large diverse groups. 5. Emo- 
tional Literacy. 6. Non-Violent Civil Disobedience. 7. Fund Rais- 
ing. 8. Successful Meetings. 9. Green Orientation. 10. Green 
Living. 11. Organizing. 12. Networking. 

We are in the process of gathering names, addresses and phone 
numbers of individuals who are available to share the above refer- 
enced skills with us. A copy will be made available to each local to 
initiate action and meet their members’ developmental needs. 


SPAKA References and Credits 

!_ Adapted from Dee Berry’s Preamble and rewording input from 
Twin Cities Greens EcoNet Topic 21 and influenced by Michael 
Wyatt’s SPAKA on emotional literacy entitled “Green Politics: 
Will it Really Unite Personal and Social Change,” and Eugene Prin- 
ciples sub-group. 

2 Dee Berry’s SPAKA “Greenprint for Organizing” 

3. Influenced by WomanEarth Feminist Peace Inst. SPAKA 

4, Michael Wyatt’s SPAKA, see 1. 

5, Eugene Structure and Design sub-group 

6 Input after SPAKA. Twin Cities Greens response topic 47, item 
#7 & #8 

”, Local organizing sub-group at Eugene 

§. Pure Shirley Burton (SB) with influence from Dee Berry’s 
SPAKA 

>, Pure SB 

10 Eugene Process sub-group 

11 Seattle Greens SPAKA “Leadership: A Question of Commu- 
nity Responsibility” and Eugene Process sub-group 

12, Columbia Willamette Greens SPAKA “A Design for a Green 
Organization” 7 

13° Eco Home SPAKA 

14 Eugene Resource sub-group 


Outline for “Start-up Kit” specifically to answer inquiries on 
how to be a local CoC” 

1 Cover Letter (What this kit is all about) 

i) 10 Key Values sheet 


3 Exact criteria & procedure to become a local CoC, includ- 
ing application form 

4 Exact administrative procedure required to operate as a 
local CoC* 

5 Copy of current Interregional & Regional (if available) 
CoC Working Guidelines 

6 National contacts list (group and group contact mailing 


address, phone number(s), & electronic addresses. 

7 Current CoC Directory 

8 Bibliography of Green Books 

9 Bibliography of local & regional newsletters 

10 Organizational tools list (description and price list/order 
form of videos, brochures, promotional & educational materials, 
updated regularly 

11. CoCBrochure (that would be more appropriate fora local 
to use, & has an updated interregional & national history section) 

12 Examples and suggestions addendum to include: an intro- 





duction listing commonalties—actual case histories 
° Also a second kit tailored to answer inquiries on how to be a 
regional CoC. 


Discussion Issues 

Any Green who has attended the marathon regional or IC 
meetings, with their endless agenda and constantly increasing 
numberof attendees needing to be heard, knows we havea problem. 

The first problem is there is no control of agenda items (some 
items get on IC agenda which could have been handled at Regional 
oreven Local level firss-—for input and consensus—or just to try out 
the idea, and the second problem is the number of people in Cal. 
region with 14-22 locals is 30-40 making “discussing” and atIC with 
36 locals and two delegates we are at 72 people “discussing”. This is 
too many people for any discussion. 10 people discuss. 72 people put 
on a show. 

Many of the SPAKAS address this issue. They came at them in 
two ways: | 

1. The method is the problem. Consensus is not working. It works 
with small close network and live-in groups. Let’s go to Majority 
Rule. Let’s go check other groups out. My thought is the Japan 
Corporate model might apply. 

2. The structure is the problem. Let’s have another layer of 
structure—called Area. Or, let’s limit our locals to 20 people each. 

These are crucial problems that need resolutions. I am not sure 
this is the appropriate format for doing this. Our organizing group 
not only took on the task of describing our organizing position, we 
got into playing organizational development consultants. I think 
we need to separate out these two areas. I propose we write up the 
current status of what we’re doing organizationally, maybe with 
small additions that we think will get consensused to in Boulder. 
Then split off the major problem above, discuss it and see if we can 
agree to a solution—then put it on as an agenda item for the IC to 
agree to. 

In the discussions in Eugene the following theme prevailed... 

1. No more lawyers—they’re getting too hierarchical. 2. Keep 
consensus. 3. However, there was not time to think up new 
solutions. 

Based on above, the only way I can see to make things better is to 
reduce the number of people and the number of agenda items. | 
propose: 

At regional and IC levels, one delegate instead of two. Alternat- 
ing females and males. That the agenda items be controlled and 
there be clear guidelines as to what is appropriate to be on IC 
agenda, regional agenda and local agenda. The IC agenda items be 
limited to a regional item vs. one individual thinking up some- 
thing—those items be returned for check out at local and regional 
levels. My personal experience has been too many people talk 
unnecessarily when item has already been discussed and others have 
already said the same thing. Meetings are not uplifting, but un- 
wieldy and frustrating, and the end product after hours of talk is not 
worth the time spent. We have lost many good members through 
exposure to these meetings. If we do nothing else in 1990, let’s 
resolve this one. 

By Shirley Burton, S.F. Peninsula Greens, 1/15/90. For those 
interested, I’ll be glad to share copies of related SPAKAS if you 
don’t have them. Thanks. 
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*Shirley Burton - Planning Group, 1209 Palm Ave., San Mateo, 
CA 94402, 415-349-9675 
Waring Fincke, 5340 Hy P, West Bend, WI 53095, 414-334-1030 





The Left Green Network (LGN) has not yet had an opportunity 
to do any collective evaluation of the draft program. The LGN’s 
Coordinating Council will be meeting in Chicago, April 13-15, and 
considering proposals for how the LGN should deal with the draft 
program. Any LGN evaluations or suggested changes in the draft 
program will have to be approved by the membership at the LGN’s 





* Howard Hawkins, PO Box 703, White River Junction, VT 05001, 
802-295-1544 

Bob Koehler, 2702 Broadway, Santa Monica, CA 90404, 213-828- 
7724 | 





The life forms working group has received a slow, but steady 
stream of responses to our working group report. As of the moment, 
we (the coordinators) have not incorporated any of these responses 
intoour document since we are hoping to receive further input from 
the members of our group (so far, no members have contacted us 
about the feed-back we have received.) It was, therefore, recom- 
mended that we summarize some of the comments we have received 
and try to clarify what we feel the major issues of contention are at 
this point. | 

The feed-back that we have received has ranged from comments 
about our “very impressive work” to claims that our positions are 
“absurd.” Most of the critical responses revolve around the notion 
that we are taking an extreme position that will alienate the average 
citizen or eliminate individual choice. We will try to respond to 
these criticisms and to explain why our group has taken the 
positions that we have. 

The four areas that seem to be the focal point of concern appear 
to be 1) hunting, trapping and fishing for sport 2) the encourage- 
ment of vegetarianism 3) our opposition to genetic engineering 4) 
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our discouragement of further breeding of companion animals. 

Sport-hunting: The position that we have taken is that sport- 
hunting and commercial trapping should be abolished. It seems that 
some greens are under the impression that hunting, when used asa 
means of “game management,” can play a positive role in the 
environment. The life forms working group takes exception to this 
claim. Unlike natural predators, hunters typically kill the biggest 
and healthiest animals, thereby causing severe disruption to the 
gene pool and evolutionary development of the animals that they 
kill. Many wounded animals also die slow, agonizing deaths. Hunt- 
ers argue that overpopulated animals must be “harvested” in order 
to keep their species in check. However, the truth of the matter is 
that hunters typically kill off the predators that would naturally 
keep the prey species in check. Far from being the solution to the 
“overpopulation problem,” hunting is actually a prime reason why 
it exists. There are many other ecological arguments that could be 
summoned in support of our position. (According to a Senate 
Commerce Committee Report on the Endangered Species Act of 
1973, “The two major causes of extinction are hunting and destruc- 
tion of habitat.”); but beyond these considerations, it is important 
to recognize that sport-hunting, fishing and trapping run counter to 
one of the ten key values of the greens—namely, nonviolence. How 
can we, as greens, support a recreational or commercial activity that 
involves the deliberate infliction of pain and death on other living 
beings. Some final food for thought: The word “venery” refers to 
both “hunting” and “the art of sexual pleasure,” and the word 
“venison” derives from the name “Venus,” the Roman Goddess of 
love. Surely, as greens, we can encourage people to develop other 
forms of pleasure seeking. 

Vegetarianism: We consider our statement on the “encourage- 
ment of vegetarianism” to be very mild in light of the extremely 
harmful impact of meat-eating on the environment, animals and 
human health. There is, in our opinion, no more ecologically 
damaging activity that our society currently engages in. We do not 
feel that we are “forcing our views” on anyone. We just want people 
to become aware of the facts and to encourage them to make 
informed, ethical choices in their lives. If anyone still has questions 
about the destructive impact of meat-eating, we encourage them to 
read John Robbins’ Diet for a New America as well as Carol Adams’ 
THE SEXUAL PoLiTICS OF MEAT: A FEMINIST/VEGETARIAN CRITICAL 
‘THEORY. 

Companion Animals: There seems to be some confusion about 
our position on this issue, with some people thinking that we are 
asking people to “give up their pets.” Actually, we commend those 
people who have rescued homeless animals who would otherwise be 
killed. What we wanted to address, above all, in this section is the 
tremendous problem of overpopulation that currently exists among 
companion animals. Thousands of animals are presently being put 
to death in shelters throughout the country due to lack of homes. 
Although spaying and neutering is not an ideal solution, it is the 
best one we currently have. The domestication of companion 
animals has brought with it a host of ethical problems that have no 
easy solutions. Consider that companion animals are typically fed 
the bodies of factory farm animals as food. The pet food industry 
thus directly supports the exploitation of those domesticated ani- 
mals who are not designated as “pets.” Consider also that no matter 
how well they are treated, companion animals are ultimately the 
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captives of humans; it is humans that must determine their fate in 
such matters as housing, food and sexual activity. Although many 
people provide caring and loving homes for their companion 
animals, there is no way to escape the fact that the relationship must 
involve an element of dominance and control. (For more on this 
notion, read Yi-Fu Tuan’s Dominance and Affection: The Making of 
Pets.) Many of us, I think, would like to see the eventual phasing out 
of companion animals. However, we have not stated this in our 
platform statement which only addresses the breeding of companion 
animals. The overpopulation of companion animals is the central 
reality that we currently face and this is the problem that we have 
tried to address. 

Genetic engineering: A few people wrote that they felt that 
genetic engineering may have some benefits. One scientist argued 
that he thought it would be a mistake to abolish the “production 
(sic) of transgenic animals.” Part of the green philosophy is learning 
how to live in harmony and ecological balance with the rest of 
nature. The manipulation of other living beings by means of genetic 
engineering represents the antithesis of this notion. It is the 
ultimate form of hubris in which humans seek not to adapt to nature 
but to force nature to adapt to us. Ifanyone has any lingering doubts 
about the benefits of genetic engineering, we strongly recommend 
that you read Jeremy Rifkin’s Algeny: A New Word a New World. 

Other Comments: One person also wrote that they felt that the 
“use (sic) of animals in zoos and aquariums can be beneficial.” It is 
precisely the mentality of “using” animals that our working group 
seeks to oppose. We have tried, in our group, to address both a 
concern for the environment and ecology as well as concern for the 
integrity of individual beings. No living being should be used as a 
means for someone else’s ends. 

One other writer also expressed a concern that we address the 
need to care for “non-living reality” in addition to “life forms,” since 
living and non-living reality are so intricately intertwined. This is 
a point worth considering. Some deep ecologists have, in fact, 
preferred to speak of the need to respect all “forms of the biosphere.” 
The advantage of such wording is that it refers more clearly to such 
aspects of nature as rivers, streams and air. In addition, an emphasis 
on life forms could, perhaps, be interpreted as implying a denial of 
the importance of the other half of the life-cycle—namely, death. 
Buddhists, in particular, have been careful not to overemphasize the 
life aspect of nature’s cycle over against that of death. It is, in fact, 
precisely our society’s fear of death that has wreaked such violence 
on the non-human world. Thus, scientists routinely kill animals in 
laboratories in the perverted hope that somehow if animals die, 
human beings will be allowed to live. On the other hand, we are the 
“life forms” working group and some of the life form members might 
be apprehensive about the tentative conclusion of the above writer 
that, “maybe we shouldn’t be able to draw the line between living 
and non-living reality.” Although many of us in the life form 
working group are trying to get away from the mentality of “line- 
drawing,” we do feel that it is important to emphasize the differing 
needs of all “forms of the biosphere.” The needs of plants, animals, 
rivers and streams do differ and hopefully we are attuned enough to 
know what those differences are. 

We appreciate the time and effort that everyone has taken to 
respond to our working group report. Although this is not a 
thorough summary of all the feed-back we have received, all 





responses will be considered in the creation of the final report. 





Charles A. Dews, 7205 Coronado Circle, Austin, TX 78752, 512- 
454-1607 

*Marti Kheel, 5377 Boyd Ave., Oakland, CA 94618, 415-547- 
7251. 







GN 
a” Peace & Non-Violence 


[There has been no consensus on this January 1990 draft. It is my 
writing and editing, working from the Eugene draft and correspon- 
dence received since August ’89. Suggestions and criticisms have 
come from several green groups, independent sources, and working 
group members. I think it is a useful draft and I submit it for general 
affirmation and further editing] 

Green politics challenges direct and structural violence of all 
kinds: assaults against the integrity of the individual, the family, the 
bioregion, the nation and the biosphere. 

We proceed from these basic assumptions: 

Means and ends are inseparable. 

Non-violent means are always preferable to violent ones. 

We in the first world have the most control over the means of 
violence, and have special responsibility to work to overcome the 
conditions which promote violence. 

Militarism and patriarchy perpetuate violence, the first by the 
proliferation of nuclear, chemical and biological weapons, the 
second by systematic violence against women, children, disenfran- 
chised people and all life. 

Violence is more than harm or destruction of life, but includes 
circumstances which preclude people from access to land, food, 
meaningful work, healthful environment and health resources, 
justice and education. Violence must also be defined as ethnic, 
religious, cultural, age, or gender relationships which are oppres- 
Sive. 

Furthermore: 

We acknowledge that people will use methods they know in 
confronting violence and undercutting the institutions of oppres- 
sion and violence they face, as in struggles for self-determination 
and self-defense. We support such struggles though we deplore the 
often violent means. Here Greens take active responsibility for 
creating non-violent structures and alternatives and making them 
known, as well as urging use of existing means for negotiation. 

U.S. Greens demand: 

e the elimination of all nuclear weapons (space, land, and 
sea) and the end of production and research; 

e the elimination of all bio-chemical weapons, and the end 
of production and research; 

° the abolition of “low intensity” conflict, “discriminate 
deterrence” terrorism, capital punishment and all forms of life- 
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threatening organized violence and oppression; 


@ the abolition of arms and weapons markets and sales, 
domestic and abroad; 

@ the elimination of nuclear power plants; 

@ the research and development of energy based on solar, 
wind, water and waste resources; 

@ the abolition of involuntary service (i.e. military) or child- 
bearing. 

Means to these demands include: 

@ Development and active support of existing structures and 


new structures for the non-violent resolution of conflicts, global to 
personal, i.e. UN to community-based dispute resolution services. 


© Negotiations for arms control and disarmament at all 
levels. 
@ Research and development of creative, constructive, 


educational, artistic, entertaining and recreational resources and 
technology, and workers’ retraining that will replace the existing 
industries of profit-through-violence. 

@ Work with currentinstitutions (such as schools and media) 
to promote the ethics and skills of non-violence, and to counter the 
teaching of enemy thinking, use of coercion, and problem-solving 
by authority figures and force. 

@ Development of parallel or counter institutions and rela- 
tionships which include civilian-based defense and a world media- 
tions service. 

e Provide and support public education in collaborative 
problem-solving, conflict resolution, cooperative play, and skills for 
a partnership society. 

® Non-violent direct actions and civil disobedience that is 
creative, animating, and educational to demonstrate specific de- 
mands. 





*Becky Williams, 19 E. Hillside Road, Greenbelt, MD, 20770, 301- 
474-6265. 





Preamble 

We have inherited a world in which the future of life itself is in 
question. After almost 500 years of exploitation and oppression on 
this continent, we as Greens are offering an opportunity to restore 
a sense of harmony and sacredness to our land and peoples. We call 
upon the wisdom of the Ancient Ones; on the Native Americans 
who first walked here; and on the women and men who over the 
centuries worked for values rooted in respect for nature, diversity, 
cooperation and gentleness. 

Our children are facing a culture which teaches them everything 
is to be sold, used, abused and disposed of. They are taught by this 
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culture that progress means the destruction of sacred lands for 
mining, increased risks of cancer and birth defects for those living 
near toxic dumps and trash burners, and to accept growing up 
without meaningful work or security. They are coming to believe 
that their future can be separated from the fate of the Earth. 

Tocreate a way of living worth passing on, we must transform the 
institutions and values of the dominant life- denying culture. The 
society Greens are creating sees an intimate connection between 
our rights as individuals and our responsibilities to our neighbors, 
our community and the earth. The balance between our rights and 
responsibilities grows out of processes which promote the maximum 
participation of everyone in the decisions that affect our well being, 
our economic security, our social and international policies and 
how we live our lives. Through our concrete work, our projects, 
programs, activities, events and actions, Greens are committed to 
establishing relationships that honor diversity, that support the self 
definition and self determination of people, that consciously con- 
front the barriers of racism, sexism, heterosexism, class oppression, 
ageism, ablebodiedism and the many ways our culture separates us 
from working together to define and solve the common dangers we 
face. 

Our vision of the future grows from and honest look at the past. 
As Greens we will no longer evade looking at the pain and 
destruction the dominant culture has created. Each of us, claiming 
our own power, our own legacy of struggle, our own responsibility, 
can choose to participate in restoring our dignity and shaping a new 
future. 


International Responsibility 

We advocate solidarity with and support for people struggling 
throughout the world to control their own lives and to bring about 
the necessary radical social and political changes that will enable us 
to move toward a future based on respect for life and the earth. We 
believe the greatest contribution we as Greens can make to the 
struggles of people throughout the world is to change the very 
institutions and values of our own country which depend on the 
continued exploitation and dehumanization of land and people, 
especially in Third and Fourth World countries. We endorse and 
support the efforts of people to define themselves and to determine 
their own way of living. Greens condemn the polices and actions of 
the Unites States government which repress these efforts. We 
specifically denounce the assault on Indigenous Peoples, their 
cultures and their lands. We oppose our governments continued 
support of both the Apartheid regime in South African and the 
repressive government in China, the infusing of U.S. money weap- 
ons and military personnel to governments guilty of human rights 
violations such as El Salvador, Guatemala, and Israel, and the 
covert interference to subvert rightfully elected governments as in 
Iran, Guatemala, Cuba, Chile, Angola and Nicaragua. We con- 
demn US government decisions to disregard International Law and 
the jurisdiction of the World Court. We further condemn the efforts 
of the northern Industrialized nations to concentrate resources and 
privileges in their hands at the expense of our sisters and brothers 
in the nations of the South. We embrace the efforts by the UN, the 
World Court and the various regional bodies who are struggling to 
exercise independent judgment and principles outside the control 
of the US and multinational corporate interests. We further ap- 
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plaud and endorse all efforts towards people to people diplomacy 
and the establishment of sister cities and projects which enable us 
to relate to one another with respect and dignity. As specific policy 
recommendations we call for: 

® The cancellation of all Third World Debt; 

@ The cancellation of all military and economic aid to 
governments guilty of human rights violations including El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Israel; 


® Ending of all military aid and occupation in other coun- 
tries; | 

@ The ending of all covert actions; 

@ National Security policies based on the understanding 
that our security rests in a safe, productive and vital citizenry; 

@ Adherence to International laws and World Court deci- 
sions; 

e Adoption of UN convention on the Rights of Children; 

e Economic support for UN health projects. 


Commitment to Fundamental Human Needs 

We are committed to the creation of economic, political and 
social systems which provide for all our citizens basic necessities of 
life. We understand that these necessities include: permanence (or 
subsistence), protection, affection, understanding, participation, 
leisure, creation, identity and freedom. Adequate housing, food and 
income are essential for permanence; education for understanding; 
health care and information essential for protection. These needs 
are compatible with concepts of development which rest on respect 
for our human desires to engage fully and freely with one another 
and to live in harmony with the earth. (Adapted from TOES.) 


Racial Justice/Anti Racism 

The USA began with the invasion of the Western Hemisphere by 
Europeans. These colonialists brought with them a way of life forged 
by the dispossession of people in Europe from their land and 
traditions rooted in respect for the Earth. To amass wealth the 
ideology of racism was created justifying the genocide of Native 
Peoples, the enslavement of African Americans and the exploita- 
tion of Hispanics, Asians and other people of color around the 
globe. Throughout our history, race has been used politically, 
economically, socially and psychologically to justify and protect 
those with power and privilege. 

Although all people of European descent have benefited from 
racism, they have not all benefited equally. Nor have they all 
participated equally in its perpetuation. Throughout our history 
there have always been some women and men of European descent 
who have also done anti-racist work. Our culture obscures their 
legacy, just as it reduces racism to attitudes of prejudice and acts of 
discrimination. Greens define racism as prejudice plus power. 
Power means that prejudice is systematically enforced by the 
distribution and use of resources and institutions and those who 
have access to them. 

In recognition of the central role of racism in the creation of our 
country’s government, social and economic systems and the use of 
race as a means of dividing and destroying progressive movements 
for fundamental change, Greens are actively anti-racist. We oppose 
institutional, interpersonal and cultural racism. We acknowledge 
that the environmental movements of the 1970s and 1980s often 
were unable to see that the most intense environmental degrada- 





tion destroys the lives and communities of people of color. And we 
also acknowledge that these communities organize in resistance to 
this destruction. We actively seek their leadership and wisdom. 
We support efforts by African Americans, Native Americans, 
Hispanics and Asian communities to take political control over 
their lives by bringing decision making concerning politics, eco- 
nomics, and security to the community. We support community 
based economies that are responsive to the needs and desires of 
neighborhoods through such means as land trusts, credit unions, 
reinvestment and neighborhood development. We advocate the 


creation of housing for all people, the establishment of a national — 


health care system, national child care and protection, open educa- 
tion which respects cultural integrity and language diversity. 

We call for the honoring of all treaties between the U.S. Govern- 
ment and Native Americans and stand in solidarity with the 
peoples of Big Mountain, White Earth and all areas where efforts are 
going on to protect sacred lands. 

As Greens we especially challenge people of European ancestry to 
accept their responsibility. to confront racism, to discover their own 
heritage of resistance, and to actively learn about cultures other 
than their own. 


As we do these things we will be in the position to participate in. 


a multi-cultural, multi-ethnic movement which draws upon our 
many cultural traditions to create a life- affirming society. 


Children 
Our fundamental obligation is to secure the future for our chil- 
dren and their children’s children. Children have the right to enter 
a world which provides for their basic needs of permanence, 
protection, affection, understanding, participation, leisure, crea- 
tion, identity and freedom. We advocate the full participation of 
children in determining how these needs can best be assured. 


We advocate the adoption of the UN Convention on the Rights: 


of the Child as the basis for national policies protecting children 
from abuse and neglect, armed conflicts, imposed labor, lack of edu- 
cation, discrimination because of differing abilities, ill health, 
sexual exploitation, denial of nationality and restricted develop- 
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Housing 

MINDFUL that everyone has a basic right to a standard of living 
adequate for health and well-being of themselves and their families 
including food, clothing, shelter and liveable communities, 

AFFIRMING the right of everyone to a decent and affordable 
place to live, a safe environment, and secure living conditions, 

CONSCIOUS that housing policies in the U.S. are deficient 
environmentally and inadequate to meet the enormous needs of 
people and that such policies have created a severe and systemic 
housing crisis, 

RECOGNIZING housing budgetsacross the world have dropped, 
on average, 75 percent in the last decade, while population growth, 
pollution, and military budgets mushroomed, 

CONVINCED that the obscenity of homelessness, estimated at 
three million in the United States and many times that worldwide, 
is the most dramatic result of the lack of affordable housing, 

BELIEVING that decentralized control and empowering resi- 
dents and local neighborhood groups asa matter of entitlement will 
significantly increase the quality of living conditions leading to 
tenure security, space utilization, energy efficiency, child care 
services and other residential amenities and protect tenants from 
eviction, 

WE ADVOCATE immediate steps to alleviate the housing crisis 
including a variety of interconnected solutions: 

® Increasing neighborhood stability through prevention of 
the loss of lower income housing by speculation or “development 
projects” which depend upon the displacement of the poor; 

@ Placing responsibility for housing in the hands of demo- 
cratically run institutions such as community economic develop- 
ment corporations, limited income cooperatives and neighborhood 
credit unions; 

© Encouraging the developmentof neighborhoods honoring 
economic, social, age, ability, and ethnic diversity. 

@ Making available government moneies for cooperative 
ventures for modifying empty office and other buildings including 
commercial and residential foreclosures into affordable apartments 
for low income persons, especially those accessible to mass transit; 

® Encouraging rural and urban homesteading; * Preserving 
existing housing stock. 


Gender Justice 
This section unchanged. 


Women Directed/Women Exploited Advertisements 
This section unchanged. 


Population 
This section unchanged. 


Men 

Men suffer from the way our society is structured. They are 
culturally defined in terms of work and developed to extol violence, 
competition, and domination at the expense of their own feelings. 
Wesupportand encourage all efforts by men to break free from these 
cultural constraints and to reclaim the fullness of their humanity. 

The continual suppression of feelings and the common unhappi- 
ness of men are not only self-destructive, they alsolead men todirect 
their destruction toward others. Bottled up feelings spill over into 
many forms of aggression, violence and the abuse of power. The 


planet is poised on the verge of oblivion as the result of macho 
posturing. We understand that this definition of masculinity is a 
cultural and political invention. It has denied men ways of relating 
which are peaceful, cooperative and life enhancing. We acknowl- 
edge that the key to the healing of men and the necessary transfor- 
mation of our present life-hating culture is one that rejects the myth 
of male supremacy and the ideology of masculinity. We reject the 
idea that men are inherently violent. We believe men, like women, 
are capable of a full range of human emotions and experiences 
which are essential to creating relationships of respect and a society 
based on peace and cooperation. 


Heterosexism 

We acknowledge the significant role that lesbian, gay, and 
bisexual people have played in the advancement of peace and social 
justice, human rights and the respect for human diversity. We 
support the struggle of lesbian, gay and bisexual people for libera- 
tion, and recognize that their voices are vital to building a new 
society. We reject heterosexism — the cultural belief, supported 
and enforced by political, social, and economic institutions which 
hold that the only legitimate form of sexual expression is that 
between men and women. We understand this view to be intrinsi- 
cally tied to male violence and to require the exercise of physical 
and psychological force to maintain it. We oppose heterosexism in 
all its forms. | 

Greens affirm the humanity, dignity, and worth of lesbian, gay 
and bisexual people, knowing that their love is natural and sacred. 
We affirm the right of young people to be brought up with full 
knowledge and discussion of their sexuality, affirming homosexual 
and/or heterosexual feelings as essential to enrich their own lives 
and the lives of those around them. 

We support and advocate the right of lesbian, gays and bisexuals 
to achieve full social, political, and economic equality. We support 
civil rights in housing, jobs and child custody. We advocate the 
legal recognition of lesbian and gay relationships and regard such 
unions as having the same worth, dignity and sanctity as heterosex- 
ual marriage. We are committed to struggles to end violence, 
harassment and discrimination. We are especially concerned with 
protecting, respecting and supporting people with HIV, ARC and 
AIDS and join efforts to bring about increased funding for research, 
education and access to new treatments. We support funding for 
increased social services for all people with AIDS and related 
conditions. 


Dying and Ecological Death 
Please move to health. 


Call to Action 
Eliminate 2 as relates to gathering. 





Shea Howell - Planning Group, 17210 Steel, Detroit, MI 48235, 
313-341-7749 

Gayle Hudgens, 6301 Gasten #344, Dallas, TX 75215, 214-821- 
1968 

*Gary Stuard, 4317 Stanford, Houston, TX 77006, 713-524-3228 
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The following is an update of the Strategy SPAKA based on 
written communications by recognized Green COC locals to the 
Strategy co-coordinators as of December 27, 1989. The communi- 
cations used for this update were those which specifically addressed 
points of the Strategy SPAKA published in the Autumn 1989 
edition of Green Letter/Greener Times. The locals that have 
contributed to this update include: The Greater Kansas Greens; the 
Canyon Greens; the Auburn Greens; and the Twin Cities Greens. 
Feedback based on those Green delegates who blocked the original 
statement at the Eugene Gathering was also incorporated. Other 
discussion materials have been received from individuals and GCOC 
locals, and are being circulated among the Strategy SPAKA work- 
ing group members for formal inclusion at a later time. 

Weare asking that Greens review this update and provide the co- 
coordinators with specific comments as they are developed by their 
locals. Since the goal is to have 80% of the work done prior to the 
Boulder gathering it isimportant that submissions be made promptly 
and on specific points, providing concise and constructive revi- 
sions. 

The concern over national elections (i.e., presidential) seems to 
be reaching some consensus. Brian Tokar summed it up best: 


“My own position is that as Greens, our strength lies in 
local activism and in our ability to pressure officials and 
mainstream politicians to take stronger stands on 
ecological issues. Direct involvement in presidential 

_ politics under the present system (TV oriented cam- 
paigns, packaged candidates, etc.) would, in my opin- 
ion, only weaken our ability to be heard at this level. I 
think we had a pretty strong consensus about this in the 
working group [in Eugene], and hope we can convince 
people of this position through further clarification of 
our reasons, etc.” : 

The development of the Green CoC Electoral Action Working 
Group through the Inter-regional Committee at the October, 1989 
Washington D.C. IC meeting would seem to be addressing the 
concern that a Green political presence be developed on all levels. 
Please write to Brian Chambers (see below) if you would like to 
participate in the Electoral Action Working Group. 

One GCOC local’s consensus was that each issue area contain an 
operationalization of a strategy component; the Strategy working 
group could then concentrate on strategies for networking, coordi- 
nation, sharing resources, etc. 


Strategy 

Greens in the United States of America recognize and accept the 
need to transform our society from its current domination state into 
a Greener society where honorable human values guide our actions. 
This transformation can be achieved by embracing a strategy that 
celebrates the human spirit as it diminishes power hierarchies. To 





es 


this end: 

1. Greens shall work toward the creation of a visible and 
effective Green presence everywhere in the United States. We 
strongly affirm the grass roots focus of the Green movement and the 
building of a strong network of local and regional groups through 
the Green Committees of Correspondence. 

2. Asa national movement, we shall work to share informa- 
tion and experiences of successes and failures of local efforts. We 
encourage ties with Green activists internationally, and see net- 
working as an important part of municipal, regional, and national 
efforts. 

\. 3. We need a coherent strategy for building alliances with 
Native people and the disenfranchised and oppressed, based upon: 

a. Self-knowledge of our own cultures, going back 
to our tribal roots; 

b. Greater information about and appreciation of 
the disenfranchised and oppressed and what goes on in these 
communities; - 

C. Networking with and actively entering the cul- 
tures of disenfranchised and oppressed communities. We shall seek 
out their meetings and find bases for partnership. This might 
involve redrafting basic values, among other things; 

d. Building coalitions through common projects 
and personal friendships; 

e. Working actively on third world environmental, 
peace, and justice struggles. 

4. In all our activities Greens shall work toward the develop: 
ment of alliances with like-minded environmental, peace, justice, 
and grass roots groups in our communities and regions. The Green 
vision is one of reducing fragmentation across the progressive 
movements in the United States. 

»: We support the creation of public assemblies in towns, 
neighborhoods, and communities as part of our strategy of grass 
roots empowerment. We shall work toward active involvement 
with public assemblies where they currently exist and shall work 
toward the creation of public assemblies where they do not yet exist. 

6. | Ourlocal work shall reflect a strong focus on the connec- 
tions between social and environmental issues and support for 

ecologically wise and socially responsible local endeavors. 

7. Elections are important, especially at the local level. We 
support creative combinations of electoral work with direct action 
as the hallmark of Green electoral experiments. Alliances are 
necessary to the success of electoral efforts and to the effectiveness 
of direct actions, especially at the local level. 

8. National electoral efforts shall be undertaken only after 
local and regional electoral successes are coupled with the develop- 
ment of a strong Green presence throughout our country. While we 
do not believe it will be feasible to run either candidates or a 
collegial slate for the presidency in 1992, we strongly encourage 


exploring ways we can begin to build a Green political presence at 


all levels. 

9. We encourage innovative thinking about ways in which 
the Greens can project an effective voice on national and global 
issues in opposition to the misrepresentations and myths promoted 
by the established power structure. As an opposition voice Greens 
shall focus national and public attention on the need for a funda- 
mental restructuring of power and a transformation of our society. 
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The following issues where not strongly supported, but 
were felt by many to need further discussion: 
1. Structuring the GCOC to strengthen grassroots democ- 
racy and accountability (e.g., at national meetings only accredited 
delegates should be involved in decision-making processes). 


2: Beginning to think about the concept of a collegial (col- 
lective) presidential candidate for 1996. 
3 Spreading the idea of a “rainbow from below” and begin- 


ning to describe ourselves as “rainbow Greens” (Small “r”). One 
GCOC local asked that ties with the Rainbow Coalition be rejected 
by the Greens since it is not believed to be a Green organization in 
either structure or function (non-hierarchical and striving for 
consensus). One GCOC local asked that an alliance be established 
with the Rainbow Coalition to form a powerful vehicle for broad 
solidarity and goodwill. One GCOC local asked that discussion be 
held on describing ourselves as “rainbow family Greens.” 

4. Including issues of farm and lab animal rights in electoral 
campaigns. Some consensus needs to be arrived at on this issue. 





Cris Barsanti, PO Box 851, Columbia, CA 95310, 209-533-1358 
*Brian Chambers, 1411 Henry, Ann Arbor, MI 48104, 313-663- 
0003. 





Throughout history, we have labored to increase our knowledge 
of the universe, our life origins, and ourselves. The pursuit of this 
knowledge, if carried out honestly and interpreted in perspective, 
does not present an essential conflict with our spiritual develop- 
ment. Basic research fulfills a need to understand who we are and 
where we came from. 

Use of this knowledge can help us realize our ambition of 
sustainable living. Applied research and technological develop- 
ment can contribute to the positive evolution of our civilization, as 
long as the direction of this research is not biased, as it presently is, 
by the greed of powerful economic interests, and as long as respect 
for the sanctity of life and the natural systems is not compromised. 

Weare not in opposition to scientific pursuit, but we are alarmed 
at the arrogant attitude that has come with our past successes. An 
assumption of ubiquitous validity has become entrenched in many 
of the older fields of science. The history of advanced society is a 
litany of technological deployment before understanding, with 
disastrous consequences for the natural world and for our own 
civilization. We have come to think of our bodies and minds, 
natural systems and the Earth as nothing more than machines—to 
be taken apart, analyzed, and modified at will. 

We advocate placing a higher priority, in funding and public 
attention, on the sciences which involve the connectedness of 
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systems. These include the study of ecological systems, the interac- 
tion of social and political systems, the effects of technology on 
human development, and many other “crossover” studies. These 
fields of knowledge, many of them ina primitive state relative to the 
older “‘pure sciences,” will allow us better to analyze our collective 
behavior as a society, and to make informed choices about how to 
create a just and stable civilization. 

The gathering of this knowledge should be carried out with the 
sense of respect for the subject that we advocate in all our other 
interactions with the Earth and its inhabitants. And the power of 
this knowledge must not seduce us into the belief that we can 
reformulate the living systems of Earth, by genetic manipulation or 
other technology, to suit our selfish desires. 

As new technologies are developed and even as they are antici- 
pated, their consequences on all levels should be considered. 
Technology can no longer be thought of simply as machines, but 
must be recast as the ensemble of processes, institutions, artifacts, 
and so on. 

Some of the political ramifications of technology are centraliza- 
tion, increased size of organizations, hierarchical authority, dis- 
placement of traditional activities, and reorienting people’s ends to 
suit the structure of available means. Also, a society preoccupied 
with devices is unable to understand or develop sensitivity for 
nature. The pattern of life in harmony with nature is radically at 
odds with a life filled with devices. 

These distinctive technological patterns of modern life pro- 
foundly inhibit the green vision of grassroots, decentralized, local 
politics with commitment to social justice and ecological sensitiv- 
ity. However, some technologies enhance the goals of the Green 
movement and can accelerate the implementation of our vision. 
Therefore, we must have the ability and the desire to predict the 
consequences of new technologies, before they become economi- 
cally and politically entrenched. We must also have the courage to 
re-assess those technologies already in place. 

The once bright promise of automation freeing us from the 
tedious routines of industrialism to pursue more creative endeavors 
remains unfulfilled. Yet studies have shown that with today’s 
technology, each person in the U.S. needs to work only a few hours 
per week to meet all our needs. Why the discrepancy? As Greens we 
recognize the cause of this distortion is mindless consumerism, and 
constant inflation due to monopolization of land and natural 
resources, increasing taxation, money manipulation, and maldis- 
tribution of wealth. We seek to remedy these inequities in order to 
encourage and allow for a society devoted to creativity and recrea- 
tion, rather than the work ethic of Calvinism. Freed from constant 
economic pressure, each individual will be more likely to achieve 
self-actualization. We intend for technology to fulfill its purpose as 
a liberating agent for human kind. 

In summary, our present technological development has far 
exceeded our capacity to deal with the consequences. It has also 
failed to free us from unnecessary toil. This has been due primarily 
to technology serving materialism and selfish interests. Only if 
technology is guided by spiritual principles such as the 10 Green 
values, can the hazards be prevented, and the benefits shared. In 
other words, if technology is used to enhance the quality of life, 
without damaging the Biosphere, then it is appropriate technology. 
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*Barbara Harmony, Route 3 Box 720, Eureka Springs, AR 72632, 
501-253-9431. 





Some questions have arisen concerning the Youth Greens. 

(1) Who are the coordinators? 

(2) Who is authorized to speak for them? 

(3) What is their role in the SPAKA ratification process? 

We have received conflicting information from various members 
after many attempts to reach coordinators who were selected at the 
Eugene Conference. Only one of the coordinators responded after 
two letters were sent to each, and follow up phone calls were made. 
Each has moved since addresses were published in the August 1989 
Green Letter, but the new addresses and phone numbers have not 
been sent to us. The only coordinator who returned our call states 
the Youth Greens are not participating in the SPAKA ratification 
process and that communication in the group is minimal because 
the Youth Greens are participating in their locals instead. Other 
information received from a member of the Youth Greens is that 
they are participating in the SPAKA ratification process, and will 
be discussing it at a meeting tentatively scheduled for June. The co- 
ordinators did not furnish us with a contact address, but a member 


we contacted at the suggestion of one of the coordinators, told us 


that the Youth Greens now have aclearinghouse. Correspondence 
should be sent to the clearinghouse address below. 
—Christa Slaton, 2/16/90 





David Schlosberg, Youth Green Clearinghouse, c/o Survival Cen- 
ter, E.M.U. Suite 1, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 686-4356. 





No Response 


We have received no response to letters and phone calls from the 
following working groups: 


Foreign Policy & Internationalism 
Peter Staudenmaier, PO Box 2, Harbor Springs, MI 49740, 616- 
348-2929 
International Green Network 
Joe Peterson, 4880 Donald, Eugene, OR 97405 


International 


Clair Greensfelder, 2267 Summer St., Berkeley, CA 94709, 415- 
849-1342 (h), 415-931-2593 (w) 

Ross Mirkarimi, c/o San Francisco Greens, 777 Valencia St., San 
Francisco, CA 94110, 415-863-5364 


Land Use 


Harvey Jacobs, Dept. of Urban and Regional Planning, 925 Bascom 
Mall / Old Music Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 
53705, 608-262-1004 

Paul H. Johnson, 915 Pierce St. #305, San Francisco, CA:94115, 
415-922-7760 (h) 


People of Color 


Yanique Joseph, PO Box 5194, New York, NY 10185, 718-465-4683 
Jacinta McCoy - Planning Group, 1333 Overhulse Rd., NW, 
Olympia, WA 98502, 206-866-6833 


Politics 
Katie Kadwell, 149 W. Wilson #2, Madison, WI 53703 


Richard Latker, 29 E. Wilson #202, Madison, WI 53703, 608-255- 


1321 


Questions concerning the lack of response from working group 
coordinators will be taken up at the Boulder planning group 
meeting in San Diego. In the meantime, if locals or working group 
participants have input for these groups that has not been acknowl- 
edged, the information should be sent to Christa Slaton, 128 Tal 
Heim Dr., Auburn, AL 36830. Phone: 205-821-1077. 
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No Input 


The following groups received no input from locals: 


Animal Liberation 


Connie Salamone, 616 Sixth St., Brooklyn, NY 11215, 718-522- 


6138 
*Sharon B. Kaplan, 13352 Maham Road #275, Dallas TX 
75240-6118, 214-680-2433 | 


Direct Action 


Adam Diamond, 2826 Baker, Eugene OR 97403, 503-484- 
1665. 

*Mark L. Williams, 19 E. Third Apt. 2, Long Beach, CA 90802, 
818-905-0583 (wants someone else to take place) 


Eco-philosophy 


Eric Higgs, Environmental Studies Program, Rice Hall 16, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, OH 44074-1095, 718-522-6138 

Lorna Salzman, 29 Middagh St., Brooklyn, NY 11201, 718-522- 
6138. 


Green Community 


David A. Lillie, 3305 Fourth St., Boulder, CO 80304, 303-443-7654 
Mariide Widmann, 4868 24th Ave-S, Seattle WA 98108, 206- 
723-4744. 


Labor Caucus 


*Kathryn Hawkins, 211 South Lane, El Canon, CA 92021, 619- 
442-7528. | 

*Peter Saperman, 527 E. 12th St. Apt. B6, New York, NY 10009, 
212-865-5851 


Native American / Indigenous 


People 


Roberto Mendoza c/o Margo Adair, 349 Church St., San Fran- 
cisco CA 94114 
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Re-evaluation Counseling 


(This group did not meet at Eugene.) 


*Barbara Harmony, Route 3 Box 720, Eureka Springs AR 
72632, 501-253-9431. 
Skip Mendler, PO Box 81828, Pittsburgh, PA 15217, 412-421-7854 


Non-functioning 





The Finance Working Group has been integrated into General 
Economics I & II Working Group. Please send input to Econom- 
Ics. : 


329-6158), 29 Middagh Si. Brookiv 





No Statement 





(No statement was received from this group.) 
Materials & Waste Management 


Mark Clark, 1203 Lattie Lane, Mill Valley, CA 94941, 415-383- 
6632 
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Pulling together each issue of this paper is a labor of love which is highly labor intensive. 
Weare a volunteer effort, and all income is devoted to much-needed equipment, supplies, 
and expenses such as mail, phone, printing, etc. The Green Letter Collective has six people 
in it. Each week we put in an average of 10 to 15 hours each, totaling some 75 hours. When 
itis all added up that’s nearly 1000 hours per issue, not counting the help we get from others. 

To make our work more manageable, please remember us! Send us your ideas, graphics, 
poetry and articles. Put us on your local’s mailing list. | 
It cuts down on our work enormously if you send your material on computer disk along 
® with 2 hard copies of yoursubmissions. We are always caught in the bind of being absolutely 
dependent on your submissions and never being able to run everything we get. We need to 
extend both our appreciation for all that we get and our apologies to those of you whose work 
we are unable to run. Please understand if we have not responded to submissions which we 
don’t use: until such time as we can 1ford to pay for clerical help, this is beyond our capa- 

bilities. 
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Letter to our readers 
continued from inside front cover 


Green Letter and In Search of Greener Times (the GCoC 
organizational newsletter) have been coming out to- 
gether since 1986. These were two separate papers that 
were produced and distributed together. 

With the recent resignation of In Search of Greener 
Times (GT ) editor John Pennington, the Green Letter 
Collective, which had previously collaborated in the 
production of GT, has been formally entrusted with the 
continuation of the GCoC newspaper. We have decided 
to try out anew way of organizing the format of the papers 
to make the finished product easier to read and simpler 
to produce, but even more importantly, to develop 
further a paper which serves to expand our movement 
and enables us to be more effective organizers. Green 
Letter In Search of Greener Times serves the dual purpose 
of being an insider’s paper, and giving public voice to the 
Greens. By giving a view of the inside to the outside, we 
hope to inspire the outside to move in! 

Distributors have come to us wanting to carry the 
paper. We believe it will help to build the movement and 
facilitate the spread of Green values if we expand the 
readership through newsstand distribution. More people 
will have the opportunity to find out what we are doing, 
and be inspired to join in and contribute to the transfor- 
mation of our country through Green organizing. There- 





fore we redesigned the cover and combined the two titles 
for newsstand distribution—having two titles on the 
cover has been confusing enough for the membership of 
the GCoC; the public would surely find it perplexing! 

We have redesigned the interior as well: instead of 
two separate papers, each with its own masthead, we 
have divided the paper into areas, suchas theme articles, 
international stories, and a section dedicated to news 
and views by, for and about the efforts of the GCoC itself. 
This is where you'll find all local, regional, interregional 
and clearinghouse reports, activities of the working 
groups, and developments regarding the next national 
conference. 

John Pennington did an enormous amount of work 
in the development of GT, for which we are all grateful. 
One of his main contributions was developing a long list 
of regular correspondents. We will continue to publish 
their contributions. All GT correspondents will be 
noted. We welcome new correspondents joining us. 

John also greatly broadened the scope of GT’s cover- 
age of developments in the International Green move- 
ment, an area which Green Letter had already been 
covering. The combined resources of Green Letter and In 
Search of Greener Times will enable us to increase the 
quality and consistency of our international reporting. 

We welcome feedback on these changes. It is our 
hope that they will contribute to a healthy and continu- 
ing growth of the Greens in the USA! 


—GL 





Green Letter in search of Greener Times needs your support. Please subscribe! A one year subscription to Green Letter is $20 within the 
United States, $30 outside. Additional donations always welcome and needed. All contributions are tax-deductible. 
Members of the Green Committees of Correspondence (GCoC) receive Green Letter and Green Synthesis free with their memberships. 


The GCoC Clearinghouse performs a vital function in providing a focus for Green activity and for the interchange of Green information 
throughout the continent and the world. It is always hampered by insufficient funds. You can help the Greens with our work by joining 
the GCoC directly ($25 to GCoC Clearinghouse, PO Box 30208, Kansas City MO 64112), by joining your nearest GCoC group, or by 
subscribing to Green Letter. For local contacts, please see page 69 inside. 


Subscription Form for Green Letter: Enclosed you will find my contribution for: 


name $2000) $3000 $500 $1000 

address 

ny state __2ip Please make your check for $20 or more payable to “The Tides 
Foundation/Green Letter.” 

phone ( ) 


Mail to: Green Letter, PO Box 14141, San Francisco CA 94114 
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